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WHEN I WANT ADVICE ABOUT OBJECT-ORIENTED 
PROGRAMMING, I’LL ASK AN EXPERT. 



SO, ASK US. 


You already know reusable class libraries promise a 
dramatic increase in productivity and efficiency for 
professional application developers. You also know class 
libraries created with one C++ compiler can't link with code 
created by another C++ compiler. And that libraries written 
in one language can't be used with client code written in 
another language. 

But here's something you might not know: MetaWare and 
IBM are changing all that. 


Pretty amazing, right? And right now, you think this is where 
our pitch to sell you a compiler comes in. But you're wrong. 

Information Only. And It’s Free. We know what you 
really want is information. That way you can make up your 
own mind about the benefits of SOM and the DirectToSOM 
High C/C++ compiler for OS/2. We've prepared a white 
paper that will help. It's called Truly Reusable Objects 
Directly From C++: How to Create and Distribute Them. It's 
yours just for the asking. 


But with IBM's System Object Model (SOM) 
and MetaWare’s High C/C++ DirectToSOM 
compiler for OS/2, developers can break that 
tight binary coupling and extend the 
advantages of procedure libraries to 
object-oriented technology. 



Out With The Old. In With The New, The tight binary 
coupling that exists between object-oriented class libraries 
and client code means that changes to either—no matter 
how small—require a complete recompilation not only of 
the class itself, but of all the client modules 
as well. 


To receive your free information, call, fax, or e-mail 
MetaWare at the numbers shown below. Once you review 
the facts for yourself, you II understand why MetaWare and 
IBM mean “objects made easy.” 


CALL 408 423 6382 
FAX 408 429 9273 
OR 

E-MAIL TECH5ALES@METAWARE.CQM 
FOR YOUR FREE COPY. 

TODAY. 


W 


MetaWare 

OBJECTS MADE E A $ V r 
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The Suite Way to Build 
Portable Applications 






I s building applications 
your job? Then life just 
got easier thanks to the 
zApp' Developer’s Suite 
for Windows. The zApp 
Developer’s Suite is a set of 
highly integrated C++ devel¬ 
opment tools designed to help 
you transform the blueprints 
in your mind into commercial 
quality applications—quickly 
and easily. And best of all, 
applications built using the zApp 
Developers Suite are portable to fourteen 
different platforms! 

The zApp Developer’s Suite consists 
of zApp, the award-winning portable C++ 
application framework; zApp Factory 1 '', a 
fully visual application designer and code 
generator; and the zApp Interface Pack, a 
collection of high-level visual objects for 
the zApp environment. All of these tools 
are highly integrated to provide maximum 
ease of use and flexibility. 

Rapid Application Development. 

Introducing an exciting new visual tech¬ 
nology that lets you drag and drop a wide 
assortment of objects like toolbars, 
tables, and 3D dialogs; define their char¬ 
acteristics; and build interfaces of any 



zApp and Inmark are registered trademarks of Inmark 
Development Corporation. zApp Factory is a trademark of 
Inmark Development Corporation. OS/2 is a registered trade¬ 
mark of IBM. All other trademarks are the property of their 
respective owners. 


complexity; all in one powerful but easy 
to use environment. With the click of a 
button, you can engage a powerful test 
mode which lets you interact with your 
application, seeing it exactly like your 
end user will see it: letting you fill in 
dialogs, pull down menus, etc. When you 
are pleased with the look and feel of your 
application, fully commented C++ source 
code is only a mouse click away, thanks 
to the zApp Developer’s Suite’s code gen¬ 
eration capabilities. 

Object-oriented Power. 

The best news is that this development 
environment sits on top of zApp, the 
industry leading C++ application frame¬ 



work, and the zApp Interface 
Pack, so you have all of their power 
at your disposal — toolbars, table 
objects, advanced graphics — in 
all, over 300 object classes of power 
just waiting to be tomorrow s best¬ 
selling application. 

Portability and More. 

When you’re done building your 
application, then you can decide 
what platforms you want to support! 
Applications built using the zApp 
Developer’s Suite are single-source portable 
to fourteen different platforms. By simply 
recompiling, your application will run 
natively on Windows, Win32 (Windows 
NT, Windows 95, and NT on the DEC 
Alpha), OS/2', DOS Text, DOS Graphics 
and seven X/Motif platforms: IBM 
RS/6000 AIX, HP HPUX 9.x, SGI IRIX 
5.2, SCO UNIX, Sun Solaris 2.x, Sun 
SunOS 4.1 .x. Sun Solaris x86. 

Free Demo. 

Sound impossible? Well, if seeing is 
believing for you, call 1-800-346-6275, ask 
for our free demo disk, and get a glimpse 
of what the future has to offer. 

■ NMARK 

2065 Landings Drive, Mountain View, CA 94043 
T: 800-346-6275 or 415-691-9000 F: 415-691-9099 

In the IJ.K. and Scandinavia, call PTS/Softwarc Plus 
at +44 (0) 928 579900 

In France, call PTS/Software Plus at (05) 908194 
In Germany, call F.SM Software at 07022-9256-0 
In Italy, call Silicon V alley On-Line at (049) 654221 
In Australia, call Micro Way at (03) 580-1333 
BBS: 415-691-9990 • Internet: info«7 inmark.com 
CompuServe: GO IN MARK 


























Fast Visual Application Development 
■ for OS/2 and DB2 


I WMm ^ you're looking for fast and easy application 

development for OS/2, then take a look at the award¬ 
winning Watcom VX*Rexx visual development 
environment. VX^Rexx lets you build applications to 
exploit the graphical user interface, multithreading, 
and multi-processing power of OS/2. VX*Rexx 
C lient/Server Edition gives you the added power to 
access DB2 or other database systems, manipulate the 
data, and chart the results at lightning speed. 

“We like VX'REXX. Using it for development feeb like 
driving a Porsche: it's fast, it's compact , everything's 
in the right place, and it makes us look good, too ” 

Peter Coffee, PC WEEK 

Designed to Meet Your Needs. 

Watcom VX*Rexx combines a project management 
facility, visual designer and an interactive debugger to 
deliver a highly productive visual development 
environment. The Client/Server Edition includes 
additional powerful objects so you can rapidly create rich GUI database 
applications. You can create OS/2 client applications which connect to 
DB2/2 or DB2/6000, Use IBM's DRDA support on OS/2 to access DB2 for 
MVS, DB2/400 for AS/400, and DB2/VSE and VM (SQL/DS) for VM and 
VSE. Also supported are Watcom SQL and ODBC-enabled databases'. 
“Overall, this edition ofVX'REXx for OS/2 is an outstanding visual 
client/server development platform” Nicholas Petreley, Inf eWorld 

■ Over 2 dozen objects t * Easy to learn eve nt- • g raph i caJ ly c reate CUA'91 

including CUA'91 driven programming Presentation Manager 

containers, notebooks. model with complete objects, quickly 

pop-up menus and more on-line documentation customize their properties, 

• Integration and control * Support for professional and easily attach REXX 

of existing applications multi-threaded, multi- procedures 

through DOE, key stokes windowed and drag-and- * Package your application 

or REXX API's drop enabled applications as an EXE or PM macro for 

* Code reusability through royaity-free distribution 
section and file sharing 


Point. Click. And Presto! 

To create an application you draw user interface objects, customize their 
properties using standard OS/2 notebooks, and define their event code using 
powerful drag-and-drop programming. To add database access just draw a 
quer> r object, visually design a SQL query, press OK and presto— your 
window' is automatically populated with objects that are bound to your 
query to display, update and search your data. 

“Drag-and-drop nirvana. ” Nicholas Petreley, Info World 

Give Your Data a Whole New Image. 

Energize your applications by displaying your data in a 
3D chart. The Client/Server Edition gives you more than 
a dozen chart types to choose from, along with over 150 
display options. You also get complete support for run¬ 
time events so you can bring new drama to your data by 
making your chart interactive. 

“VX*REXX is a must buy. " Jacques Surveyer ; 
ComputerWorld 

Standard or Client/Server Edition— 

Which one is for you? 

To start creating powerful OS/2 GUI applications right away, . ^ 

order your copy of Watcom VX*Rexx Standard Edition for just. .. $99 
Or, to start creating rich client/server database applications, 
order Watcom VX*Rexx Client/Server Edition for just... .,$299 



1 - 800 - 265-4555 Watcom 

A Powersoft Company 


I 


VX’KEXX 

4 



Vttcfflu Intunnwim 41 5 fttiup Slmet. Waterloo. Ontario. Cauda n?l 3*2 Tu |51tJ W-3790 Fa* (5101 747-4871 ‘Pric« and siMerfcatjwis ari subject to change wntxxrt notice. Puce does not toctode fwqm and taxes wi«fi applKabJe Prices quoted n 11$ Mars. 
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Gammatech REXX 
SuperSet/2 

by Softouch Systems 

The SuperSet/2 gives REXX the power of C by 
providing interfaces to LAN Server. NetBIOS. 
TCP/IP and Communications Manager/2, and by 
providing access to low level system facilities, 
including processes, threads, semaphores, 
names, pipes, and VIO commands. The 
SuperSet/2 complements visual REXX program 
ming packages. The 600+ page manual fully documents over 300 
functions in 7 DLLs ready to supercharge your REXX! 

Ours: $69 FAXutera 0: 3621-0002 




RimStar Programmer's Editor 

by RimStar Technology. Inc. 

Features: 32-bit GUI. Syntax 
Coloring. ANSI “C" macro language. 
"C" Source Browser, unlimited 
redo/undo, no limits on number of 
files, windows, or line length. 
Emulates BRIEF plus many other 
editors. Compilc/jump to error, hex 
editing, smart indenting, book 
marks, completely configurable key 
board mappings. WF/2 enabled and much more. Windows & NT 
versions available. 



Ours: $259 


FA Xcetcra#: 1013-0901 


Product Code GTGR33100 

Visual SlickEdit for OS/2 

by MicroEdge Inc. 

Visual SlickEdit—The Intelligent programmer s 
editor. This high-powered programmer’s editor 
is completely customizable with the speed to 
ignite your productivity. Save time using Brief. 
Emacs, or VI emulations. Take off with Visual 
SllckEdit's GUI interface, built-in dialog editor, 
and C-style macro language. Features include 
SmartPaste . compiler error processing, syn¬ 
tax color-coding, expansion and indenting, 
and an on-line manual. 30 day risk-free trial! 


key 01MA95 Product Code RSPSP3100 key02MA95 

Relish 

by Sundial Systems 

Calendar, to do’s, and phone book are 
fully integrated for total reliability, 
yet also independent for maximum flexl 
bilily. Schedule realistically for any time 
and duration, double-booking as neces¬ 
sary: categorize commitments: repeat 
events: print schedules: run programs; 
dial calls: prioritize to do’s. Drag-drop. 

desktop objects ('‘Buns"), keyword searching, expert system for 
times/dates. Easy, convenient. CUA compliant, OS/2 Certified. 



Relish Buns Icon 


:«> © 


Til 


Daily Bun Roeing Note* 

• © 

MonWyBun Ovwdue Bur 

A A 

Phone Book To Dot 


Ours: $199* 


FAX cturn #: 1997-0002 


Ours: $89 


FAXcetcra #: 1015-9901 


• Special price good through March 31. 1995. 


Product Code MEVSE3I00 


key 03MA95 Product Code; SSRE13100 
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Watcom VX»Rexx 
Client/Server 2.1 

by Watcom 

A visual development environment for OS/2. 
Powerful connection, query and chart objects 
allow you to access several databases, manip¬ 
ulate data and chart the results quickly and 
easily. Features include drag-and-drop pro¬ 
gramming: bound controls: professional multi¬ 
threaded. multi-windowed and drag-and-drop 
enabled application development. 


Ours: $275 


FA Xcctera*: 1683-0022 


c-tree Plus* 

by FairCom 

DOS • WINDOWS • NT • UNIX • OS/2 • SUN 
Bw • RS6000 • HTOOOO • MAC • QNX • BANYAN 
• SCO. This well known, highly portable 
data management package has become 
established as the tool of choice for commer 
clal development. Offering unprecedented 
data control, choose from direct low level 
access. ISAM level, or SQL access with the 
FairCom Server. Single User. Multiuser, or optional Client/Server. 
ANSI Standard. Full Source. No Royalties. 

Ours: $495 FAXctum #: 1381 0004 


FAIRCOM* 

11979 


Product Code WATVC3100 
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Product Code FACT+3100 
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EZRAID PRO & EZRAID LITE 

by PRO Engineering, Inc. 

The OS/2 software solution that provides 
the same full powered RAID benefits found 
In hardware systems worldwide. With its 
t - unique technology, EZRAID PRO 

* * Increases system performance. 

^ ; simplifies data management 
and ensures complete fault 
L tolerance. It supports span 




OH/ 



k ning. RAID levels 0. 1. 4 and 5; is compatible with SCSI. 
IDE and ESDI: and is ready for Warp and LAN Server 4.0. 


Lite 

PRO 

FAXcetera #: 


Ours: $188 
Ours: $764 
1016-5101 


Product Coda; PEE103100 
Product Coda; PEEP03100 
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To order call: 800-445-7899 

Corporate Developer Division: 800 441-1511 
FAX: 908 389-9227 
International: 908 389-9228 
Customer Service: 908 389-9229 
Programmer's Paradise Deutschland: 
Tel.: 08121/79073 • FAX: 08121/76566 
Programmer's Paradise Italia: 
Tel.: 39-2-967-00409 • FAX: 39-2-967-02855 
Programmer's Paradise UK: 
Tel.: 0161 7284177 • FAX: 0161 7284017 
For more information on the 
products featured on these pages call 
FAXrnru*: (908)389-8173 


• Prices subject to change without notice. 

• Call for shipping charges/return poiioe 
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1163 Shrewsbury Avenue 
Shrewsbury, NJ 07702-4321 
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■ Editors 
Comments 


BY DICK CONKLIN 


Getting from There to Here 


I think that this issue is a real "keeper" because 
of its relevance to so many of our readers. 
Many of you have developed for multiple plat¬ 
forms or migrated from Windows to OS/2, facing 
many choices along the way. Should you use soft- 
ware tools or hand-code the changes? Is it better 
to use a cross-API library or a code converter? Do 
you program for portability or performance, ex¬ 
ploiting the unique advantages of each platform? 
Should you migrate to 32 bits or stay at 16? And 
what about object libraries? 

This issue features six articles by Windows 
and OS/2 platform experts focusing on the rela¬ 
tive similarities and differences between the two 
operating systems and on writing applications for 
each. Author Derrel Blain reviews the conversion 
and porting tools for Windows to OS/2 migration, 
including One Up's Source Migration Analysis 
Reporting Toolset (SMART). Steve Evans of Eicon 
Technology used SMART to port a 3270/5250 ter¬ 
minal emulator to OS/2. Dean Roddey upgraded 
his company's clinical information system to a full 
32-bit OS/2 application. Author Lou Miranda tells 
Windows gurus about OS/2 dos and don'ts. IBM 
OS/2 insiders Bemie Thompson and Alan Auer¬ 
bach offer a gold mine of tips and techniques for 
both Windows and OS/2 developers. 


I expect that these articles will provoke some 
interesting discussions in our CompuServe forum 
(GO OS2DF2, OS/2 Developer Mag 
section), which has shown an in¬ 
crease in activity lately. This is a 
great place to meet the authors, 
download source code examples, 
and get some questions answered. 

Drop in and say hello. 


DrcA: Conklin 
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Mike Anzis is the I.S. 
man behind the wheel of 
Mazda’s computers. And 
OS/2® Warp is about to 

OS/2 is in its third rev , so 

it's solid, stable , and mature. make his life easier. 

As Mike puts it: “We use OS/2 on our head¬ 
quarters’ client/server systems. It’s also installed in 
our 900 dealerships. 

But until now, we 
haven’t been able to get 
OS/2 everywhere we need it - on laptops in the 
field. OS/2 Warp changes all that.” OS/2 Warp 
is the 32-bit, multitasking, Windows'^-friendly way 
to run a computer. With simple installation and 
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A toolbar gets users into their applications quickly and easily. 


proven reliability, OS/2 Warp is a total computing 
solution that performs ruggedly at every level. 


From a basic 
4MB laptop to a 
client/server system, 
the OS/2 family 

The BonusPak gives mobile users 
now scales an even the applications they need. 

wider variety of PC platforms. 

And OS/2 Warp is a real communicator. 

With fax, Internet 
e-mail, and desktop 
conferencing, there 
isn’t an easier way to keep those out on the 
road in the loop. 

OS/2 Warp also offers Mike Anzis rock-solid 
reliability. “I know from years of experience with 
OS/2, I can trust it to keep performing. Now I can 
enjoy this peace of mind at every level.” 

OS/2 Warp is available for under $90. To get 
warped, stop by your local software dealer, or call 
1 800 3 IBM-OS2. .Ask for a free demo disk. 



™v ONE m °meed 
THE Y. really keed 

oh the r<> ad 



The new 32-bit, m d cr ash-protected, 

O* m,,ltin,edia ’ * nternetacceSS ^J 0 put«'- OS/2 • 

friendly, totally cool way to run y° ur 




OS/2 Warp i* available from your software dealer. Its also available from IBM for $89 by calling 1 800 3 1BM-QS2. 

IWIlrr prion* may vary. OS/2 Warp consists of OS/2 version 3 and Bom»l‘ak. IBM. Operating System/2 and OS/2 are registered trademarks of the International Hurinrs* 
Machine* Corporation. Crash Prutertiun and tlr OS/2 logo are trademarks of IBM. Windows is a trademark of Microsoft Corporation. 01W4 IBM (xap. All rights reamed. 
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OS/2 Toolbox 


This issue, our new OS/2 Toolbox column reviews two visual application development tools from 
HockWare Inc. By GUYSCHARF 


Product Reviewed: 
VisPro/C, VisPro/C++ 



Guy Scharf 


I m isPro/C and VisPro/C++ are 
mm new visual application develop- 
» ment tools from HockWare Inc. 
for creating native OS/2 Presentation 
Manager applications in C and C++. 
These two products bring the power of 
drag-and-drop programming for C and 
C++ to OS/2 Presentation Manager. 
Finally, you can create C and C++ appli¬ 
cations as easily as you can REXX appli¬ 
cations! VisPro/C generates C code to 
use the OS/2 Presentation Manager API, 
while VisPro/C++ uses the IBM C Set++ 
ICLUI class library. 

Both products support the standard 
OS/2 Presentation Manager controls, in¬ 
cluding notebooks, containers, sliders, 
and spin buttons, but not the MMPM/2 
controls. Add-on objects provide for¬ 
matted entry fields, a spreadsheet busi¬ 
ness graphics, and other functions. The 
Database Designer allows you to reverse 
engineer DB2/2 databases, design data¬ 
bases using entity-relationship dia¬ 
grams, and build SQL statements for 
your application. 

Both products support only the IBM 
C Set and C Set++ compilers. DB2/2 
must be installed to use the Database 
Designer. Each product requires about 
2.5 megabytes of disk space. 

I tested VisPro/C and VisPro/C++ 
both as standalone application develop¬ 


ment tools and using IBM DB2/2 single- 
user and client/server database sys¬ 
tems. In this review, I will use "VisPro" 
to refer to features common to both 
products. 

USING ViSPRO/CAND VISPRO/C++ 

Starting a new application in VisPro/C 
or VisPro/C++ is as simple as tearing a 
form off the Projects template. This cre¬ 
ates a new project folder for your appli¬ 
cation. The project folder contains a tem¬ 
plate for forms, an initial Main form, 
empty Source and SubProes folders, and 
skeleton files for compiler and linker op¬ 
tions and for application resources. 

The VisPro products use a form 
metaphor. Every window of the applica¬ 
tion is represented in VisPro by a form. 
While designing the application, you 
place objects such as buttons and entry 
fields on the form. Click on an object 
with the right mouse button, and a pop¬ 
up menu allows you to open the object's 
settings, arrange the object with respect 
to other objects, and open an editor for a 
specific event. 

The settings notebook supports 
most OS/2 Presentation Manager styles. 
The styles not included are ones for 
which accompanying code support is 
not provided. For example, LS_OWNERDRAW 
is not included for the listbox. You can 
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A PROGRAMMING TOOL 
THAT WON'T SCREW YOUR HEAD UP 


Splat! There goes another masterpiece. It was 
going to be a work of art, a monument to elegance and 
flexibility. It was going to be your finest creation. What 
happened? It got beaten into unrecognisable garbage 
by some clumsy GUI builder. As for the controls, they 
ended up as subtle as a flying sledgehammer thanks to 
a resource editor with an attitude. 

This kind of mental torment could turn a decent living 
programmer into a serial killer. Somebody out there had 
better come up with a solution. 

We just did. It's called Prominare, a professional's 
programming tool for GUI creation that has all the answers. 
Take a look at the code it generates and you'll find it 
looks very familiar. It's exactly the way you would have 
written it yourself. If that sounds a bit scary, don't worry, it's 
real friendly. Define your naming convention and Prominare 
will stick to it to the letter, Prominare generates code exactly 
the way you want it. Your way. 

If your looking to create custom 
controls, Prominare is a designers dream. 

Use it as the resource editor and you'll find 
that you have enough options to give you 
total freedom. It will also handle all major 




Prom inare 

■mk: Lite 

AVAILABLE ON THE INTERNET 




object libraries and happily deal 
with PEN and multimedia. It 
handles all versions of OS/2 and 
there's no problem with understanding 
>ur old resources or Windows resources either. 
Apart from being friendly, Prominare is also 
intelligent. When you make modifications to an application 
you won't be hindered by unnecessary generation phases, 
because it only regenerates the parts that have been 
modified. If you wish to make a manual modification 
Prominare will honour and obey it. 

Now here's the best bit. We've produced a shareware 
version called Prominare Lite that's freely available on the 
Internet. Just help yourself to it and see how it beats the 
stink out of anything else. Then get your head around this 
question. If the shareware version is this good, what will the 
full version do? 

Prominare 

Tel: +1 (416) 363 2292 Fax: +1 (416) 363 6157 
Tel: +44 (117) 972 8500 Fax: +44 (117) 972 8600 
e-mail: designer@interlog.com 
anonymous ftp: gold .interlog .com: / p ub / prominare 
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add initialization code to the form 
to add these styles during execu¬ 
tion using the OS/2 API, however, 
and you can add processing code 
as required to implement the style. 

Initially, each form is a blank 
canvas on which you can place ob¬ 
jects by using menu or toolbar se¬ 
lection or by dragging a tool from 
the tool palette. You can complete 
the graphical design before coding 


processing logic, or you can inter¬ 
mix design and coding. 

Before creating any events re¬ 
ferring to an object, you should as¬ 
sign a symbolic name to the object. 
Lacking a name, VisPro will use 
the numeric value assigned to the 
object throughout any code it gen¬ 
erates or any code that you create 
using drag-and-drop program¬ 
ming. It's hard to change the num¬ 



Figure 1. Events for an entry field in VisPro/C: 
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Figure 2. Clearing an entry field using drag-and-drop programming. 


ber to a name later, as you have to 
locate any references to the num¬ 
ber and change them manually. 
VisPro does not propagate name 
changes through your event han¬ 
dling code. 

Each object has a set of events 
to which it can respond. An event 
is some action signaled by the ob¬ 
ject, such as a WH_C0NTR0L message. 
On the pop-up menu for each ob¬ 
ject, the When menu item lists the 
events for which you can add pro¬ 
cessing code. Figure 1 shows the 
list of events for an entry field in 
VisPro/C. 

Selecting an event from the 
When menu opens an editor win¬ 
dow for that event. While you can 
simply type code in this window, 
the real power of VisPro is in its 
drag-and-drop programming func¬ 
tions. Figure 2 shows part of the 
program for handling the When 
Clicked event on the ADD button. 
To clear the entry field, simply 
drag the entry field to the editor 
window and drop it. A dialog box 
listing all of the OS/2 constructs 
that make sense in this context 
pops up. One of them is Set Item 
Text. If you select this construct, a 
C or C++ statement to set the item 
text is placed in the window. You'll 
need to edit the statement to set 
the item text to the null string, but 
that is all there is to it. 

In addition to the Layout view, 
forms also have Settings, List, and 
Event Tree views. You can switch 
views or open additional windows 
with other views. In the Settings 
view, you define general character¬ 
istics of the window, including win¬ 
dow title text, frame control flags, 
timer, colors, and menu structure. 
The list view has a container show¬ 
ing all objects on the form, any text 
associated with the object, the sym¬ 
bolic name, control identifier, and 
help identifier. You can change any 
of these values by direct editing or 
by using the right mouse button to 
pop up the menu for that object. 
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The Event Tree view, shown in 
Figure 3, offers an exceptionally 
powerful view of the form. AH ob¬ 
jects and all events defined for 
those objects are listed. Select any 
event, and the code for that event 
is shown on the right. All of the 
drag-and-drop programming func¬ 
tions work here too, as do the 
menus for the objects. This view is 
an application browser that allows 
you to view the application's ob¬ 
jects, events, and processing code 
conveniently and easily 

The project folder also contains 
an Options object. Use this object 
to set the name of the executable 
file to something other than the de¬ 
fault RUN.EXE. Set the application 
description and copyright notice 
here. Compiler, linker, and other 
options are in this notebook too. 

When you select the Generate 
or Generate and Compile options 
for the form. Vis Pro places the gen¬ 
erated application in the Source di¬ 
rectory. You can place any addi¬ 
tional source code required by the 
application in the SubProcs direc¬ 
tory, Any code in that directory 
will automatically be included in 
the generated makefile and com¬ 
piled with the application. 

The Resource object defines re¬ 
sources to be included in the RC 


file: bitmaps, pointers, and strings. 
You can drag bitmaps and other re¬ 
sources to this object and drop 
them in, or open the Resource ob¬ 
ject and ad4 the resources directly. 

MWIk 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
VISPWC ANP VISPRO/C++ 

VisFro/C and! VlsPro/C++ have 
the same user interface and are 
used in the same way. Since 
VisPro/C is designed to support 
the Presentation Manager API and 
VisPro/C++ is designed to support 
the 1CLUI class library some dif¬ 
ferences exist between the two 
products. Events and code are nec¬ 
essarily expressed in terms of the 
target platform. VisPro/C supports 


sizable windows and the value set 
control; VisPro/C++ does not in 
this release. 

VisPro/C has a code template 
subsystem. You can browse 
through the list of code templates 
and drag the desired template to 
the VisPro/C event or code section 
window. Or you can copy the de¬ 
sired template to the clipboard and 
paste it into your editor. You can 
add your own templates to de¬ 
velop a drag-and-drop template 
system that meets your specific 
needs. 

VisPro/C++ has an ICLUI 
class library browser. With this 
browser, you can view the entire 
ICLUI class library and drag a 
template for any class method into 
your code window. The browser 
examines the ICLUTs .HPP files, so 
changes to the ICLUI will be re¬ 
flected automatically in the 
browser. You can extend the 
browser by adding your own class 
libraries. 

DATABASE DESIGNER 

The Database Designer is an unex¬ 
pected surprise in a visual pro¬ 
gramming tool. Not only does it 
generate SQL statements for 


DB2/2, but it is also an entity rela¬ 
tionship diagramming (E/R) tool. 
If you have an existing database, 
the Database Designer will reverse 
engineer the database and create 
an E/R diagram for it. You can 
also use the Database Designer to 
design a new database, including 
referential integrity and creating 
foreign key relationships. After 
you have created the database, you 
can export data definition lan¬ 
guage (DDL) statements to create 
the database or export a DDL 
macro {a REXX command file) to 
create the database. While the 
Database Designer is not as sophis¬ 
ticated as a dedicated E/R model¬ 
ing tool, it is far easier to use than 
DB2/2's Query Manager for defin¬ 
ing a database. 

One way I evaluate a visual 
programming tool is to write a 
small application to update a data¬ 
base table. With both VisPro prod¬ 
ucts, the steps are easy. Start the 
Database Designer and select 
Database/Reverse Engineer, Pick 
the database. Create a new project 
and open the Main form. Drag the 
table from the Database Designer 
to the form and drop it. Select the 
columns and application features 
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Figure 3. Event Tree view of a form. 
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desired. VisPro will generate the 
objects needed for the application 
and will create event processing 
code to implement the table main¬ 
tenance functions. The generated 
code for the Search push button is 
a skeleton that reads all the entry 
fields but does not construct the 
WHERE clause on the SELECT statement. 
But that's easy to add. With all fea¬ 
tures enabled, some cosmetic tin¬ 
kering, and modification of one 
sprintf statement to partially im¬ 
plement the search push button, 
you get an application like the one 
shown in Figure 4. 

The Database Designer will 
also help you write syntactically 
correct SQL Just drag the database 
tables to an event window in your 
application, and a window to create 
an SQL statement opens. This win¬ 
dow will walk you through creat¬ 
ing an SQL statement with all of the 
desired parameters. When the state¬ 
ment is complete, select OK to add 
it to your event window. 

ADD ON OBJECTS 

Both products add graphical ob¬ 
jects for special functions. Spread¬ 
sheet, business graphics, formatted 
entry field, dock, and calendar ob¬ 


jects provide ready-made answers 
to these special needs. Figure 5 
shows a simple application with 
spreadsheet, business graphics, 
and calendar objects. 

The spreadsheet object pro¬ 
vides a spreadsheet visual object 
with a simple cell-editing function. 
The spreadsheet notifies you when 
a cell has been changed. The sam¬ 
ple program shown in Figure 5 up¬ 
dates the graph when a cell is 
changed. The spreadsheet graphical 
object stores any strings entered in 
the cells. However, there is no 
spreadsheet engine to interpret cell 
contents, implement formulas, or 
perform functions often required in 
a spreadsheet. This object is more of 
a table than a spreadsheet. 

The business graphics object 
offers pie, bar, line, area, and 
stacked bar charts with optional 
three-dimensional appearance. 
Additional styles display a legend, 
horizontal scale lines, or a border. 
You can set these styles during the 
design phase and change them 
during execution. The graphics ob¬ 
ject is a display only object; mouse 
input is not supported. 

The formatted entry field ob¬ 
ject supports numeric, alphanu¬ 


meric, uppercase only, date, time, 
currency, and a picture format. 
Date, time, and currency formats 
reflect the National Language 
Support values set for the system. 
Methods to set the current date 
and time are provided. 

The picture format allows you 
to create entry fields that allow 
only digits, alphabetic values 
below a specified character, or up¬ 
percase characters. You could use 
the picture clause 999-99-9999 for a 
social security number or ZZZZ99- 
FFFF for a string that had four up¬ 
percase letters followed by two 
digits, a hyphen, and then four up¬ 
percase characters each from A 
through F. 

I found that the format options 
provided good output capabilities. 
Input and editing are more prob¬ 
lematic, however. For some for¬ 
mats, such as date and picture, you 
are always in overtype mode, re¬ 
gardless of which mode you select 
That will often be acceptable, but 
the visual appearance does not re¬ 
flect that mode. Cutting and past¬ 
ing a picture field included only 
the first character in my tests. 
Overall, formatted entry field sup¬ 
port works best for input when the 
number of characters to be typed is 
preset. With all of these fields, the 
retrieved field value includes any 
punctuation and other characters. 

The clock object is a running, 
visual clock with the same appear¬ 
ance as the standard OS/2 System 
Clock in the System Setup folder. It 
can be set to analog, digital, or mil¬ 
itary (24-hour digital) format. The 
calendar object provides an attrac¬ 
tive calendar, as shown in Figure 5. 

DLLs for each object can be 
distributed with your application 
royalty-free. Source code for the 
add-on objects is not included. If 
you want to add your own objects 
to VisPro to make it easy to design 
applications using your objects, a 
VisPro Objects program is avail¬ 
able from HockWare on request. 



Figure 4. Simple database table query and update application. 
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EASE OF USE 

Overall, I found VisPro/C and 
VisPro/C++ to be exceptionally 
easy to use. These tools are inte¬ 
grated with the Workplace Shell, 
resulting in a different usage style 
than tools that provide a self-con¬ 
tained development environment. 
For example, you open your pro¬ 
ject folder to run or debug your 
application rather than using 
menu items in the VisPro window. 

Surprisingly, the form you 
work on is a child of the VisPro ap¬ 
plication instead of the desktop, 
like the tool dialog. This means you 
must size your VisPro application 
window to include the entire win¬ 
dow you are designing. The gener¬ 
ated code is well commented and 
formatted using the K&R style. All 
of the code you have added for 
events and form processing are set 
off by ##START and ##EMD comments, 
making them easy to find. Vis- 
Pro/C embeds your added code di¬ 
rectly in the window's snitch state¬ 
ment, which makes for a large 
window procedure. 

DOCUMENTATION 

VisPro/C includes a 362-page man¬ 
ual; VisPro/C++ comes with a 323- 
page manual. The contents and 
structure of the manuals are similar, 
with introductory and reference 
sections. Each object and its styles 
and events are described. The intro¬ 
ductory section includes step-by- 
step instructions on creating an ap¬ 
plication with a button and an 
entry field. 

The final section of the manual 
walks through two sample appli¬ 
cations in detail. The first is a sim¬ 
ple application with radio buttons, 
entry field, listbox, and two push 
buttons. The second is a more com¬ 
plex example that demonstrates 
use of container, notebook, and 
spin button objects; multiple 
forms; and bitmap graphics. 

Online documentation in¬ 
cludes a short README.INF file 


and help files. Most menu items 
and tools have help pages called 
up by FI. Help pages include some 
hyperlinks to related topics. 

The editor supports KWIKINF, 
allowing you access to IBM's OS/2 
help files, including toolkit and 
compiler help files. Highlight an 
OS/2 API, press Alt+Q, and the 
Presentation Manager Reference 
for the API is displayed. 

Five sample applications are 
included: simple data entry, calcu¬ 
lator, database, business graphics, 
and a multi windowed Multiple 
Listing Service. The examples 
demonstrate most of the add-on 
objects and Presentation Manager 
controls. 

WARTS AND BLEMISHES 

While there are minor fit and finish 
problems typical of a version 1.0 
product, the products are stable. 
The only serious problem I en¬ 
countered was in the Database 
Designer; the Designer simply 
closed when asked to reverse engi¬ 
neer some databases. HockWare 
sent me a copy of the latest revi¬ 
sion, and that fixed this problem 
for my databases. Most of the 
other problems I saw were nui¬ 


sance items; VisPro never crashed 
in my testing. 

Online help is uninspiring, 
and the help page presented is 
often not the one of most interest. 
For example, it would be nice to 
select an object in the form, press 
FI, and get help for that object. 
Instead you get general help for 
VisPro, so you have to go to the 
Contents page and select help for 
the object there. 

HPFS naming capabilities are 
not fully supported. If you name 
your project with embedded 
blanks or special characters, youTl 
be unable to build the application. 

VisPro lacks a status or informa¬ 
tion line, so it cannot display infor¬ 
mation about the object under the 
cursor. If you don't remember what 
the icon for an object looks like, you 
have to guess, since all of the but¬ 
tons for tools are graphical. A status 
line could have identified the object. 

Both products have a distress¬ 
ing tendency to use numbers in¬ 
stead of symbols if you don't de¬ 
fine a symbolic value for an 
identifier immediately. This results 
in statements like case 256:. And 
you cannot easily change the num¬ 
ber to a symbol later. 


► 



Figures Spreadsheet business graphics, and calendar objects. 
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LIMITS QFAPPUCABIUTY 

There is no support for printing. 
You're on your own to develop 
printer dialogs and to do OS/2 
Presentation Manager printing. 

VisPro creates windows in the 
resource script using DLGTEMPLATE and 
opens the windows with WinLoadDlg, 
There is no support for creating a 
client window that you can paint in 
response to VM.PAINT messages. Both 
products are well suited to typical 
business applications and utilities 
where GPI graphics functions are 
not required. 

Each product comes with a 
program to convert a VisPro/ 
REXX application to VisPro/C or 
VisPro/C++, This conversion pro¬ 
gram makes it easier to develop a 
prototype in REXX and then con¬ 
vert the application to C or C++. 
The conversion program converts 
only the form and object layouts; 
the REXX source code is not con¬ 
verted or copied as comments, 
which would make recoding the 
events in C or C++ easier. 

VisPro can be used for creating 
initial source code for an applica¬ 
tion that will later be maintained 
manually. When you begin manual 
maintenance, you will probably 
want to reorganize the code to re¬ 
place any numeric identifiers in 
the generated source code with 


symbolic names and to modularize 
the window procedures. If you use 
VisPro throughout the life of the 
application, the exact form of the 
source code should not be an issue. 

TECHNICAL SUPPORT 

Hock Ware provides technical sup¬ 
port by fax, telephone, electronic 
mail, and a CompuServe forum 
{OS2AVEN section 8, HockWare; 
GO HOCKWARE to get there). 
While the documentation states 
that support is provided for only 
90 days from date of purchase, l 
have never seen support refused 
on CompuServe. Users of the 
VisPro series of products congre¬ 
gate in the HockWare forum and 
answer questions for each other as 
well as get answers from Hock¬ 
Ware staff. HockWare has been 
good about sending updated ver¬ 
sions to resolve problems. 

SUMMARY 

VisPro/C and VisPro/C++ make 
writing OS/2 Presentation Man¬ 
ager programs in C and C++ quick 
and easy. Standard OS/2 controls 
are supported and useful custom 
objects are included, allowing the 
developer great flexibility in de¬ 
signing the application, The 
Database Designer creates a skele¬ 
ton DB2/2 database application for 


you and aids writing SQL state¬ 
ments. The drag-and-drop pro¬ 
gramming style allowed me to cre¬ 
ate applications quickly and to 
concentrate on the operation and 
intent of the application rather 
than on the syntax and program¬ 
ming details. 

Guy Schart is president of Software 
Architects inc„ a software development 
firm specializing in developing OS/2 
Presentation Manager applications for 
vendors and business. He can be reached 
via e-mail at 767Q2.557@compuserve.com 
or at Software Architects I no, 2163 Jardin 
Drive ( Mountain View, Calif. 94Q4Q. 
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TAKE OS/2 WARP BEYOND 


THE LIMITS OF SPACE 


WITH NEW STACKER 4.0 


FOR OS/2 & DOS. 



Once again, weVe stretched the limits of data com- 
pression, Because with new Stacker® 4,0 for OS/2 & 
DOS, you'll now be able to store an average of 25 
times as much data on your hard disk. And you can do 
it up to four rimes faster than with previous versions. 

Stacker 4.0 is compatible with OS/2, Windows and 
DOS applications, and new OS/2 Warp. And if you re 
mnning DoubleSpace™ DriveSpace™ or SuperStor/DS, 
Stacker's conversion program is die easiest way to move 
to OS/2 without uncompressing your drive. 

StackerAutoSave™ helps put the squeeze on lost 
data by backing up and protecting vital file system 


information. And the new Stacker Tcxilbox™ gives you 
instant access to your Stacker tools from your OS/2 
desktop—just point and click. 

Stacker 4.0 for OS/2 <Sc DOS is now ? available for 
substantially less than previous versions and at special 
upgrade and cross-grade rates for current Stacker users. 
And we go to every extent to keep you happy with our 
60-day; money-back guarantee. 

Call 1-800-522-7822, ext 8601 or contact your 
local dealer. Then get Stacker 4.0 
for OS/2 Sc DOS, and give your 
hard drive more room to breathe. 




NOTHING EXPANDS YOUR 
HARD DRIVE LIKE NEW 
STACKER 40 FOR OS/2 & DOS. 




Outside of the U.S, call 1-619-794-4333 or fax 1-619-794-4575 for more information. 
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Our cat-owned explorers begin a series of discussions on printing, a topic long glossed over by many. 

BY MARK BENGE and MATT SMITH 


This Isn't the 
Gutenberg Press 



Matt Smith 


/ n 1436, Johannes Gensfleish 
Gutenberg invented the process of 
creating movable type, which 
made continuous text. This movable 
type was the technique of casting indi¬ 
vidual letters in metal. The process of 
using paper made by hand and a 
wooden printing press, where the type 
was set, remained unchanged until the 
early 1800s, when papermaking ma¬ 
chines were invented. The first mechani¬ 
cal presses appeared in 1811. By this 
rime, the technique of creating casts for 
whole pages was perfected. Eventually, 
mass production of printed documents 
was possible. 

Knowing this occurred many, many 
years ago, you sometimes feel as though 
you were back in the middle ages be¬ 
cause you just can't figure out how to 
get that #©$% text that is in one of your 
windows in OS/2 out to that *%©&$ 
laser printer of yours. Ain't technology 
just wonderful? 

THE PRINTED PAGE 

We are about to embark on yet another 
journey across the OS/2 Presentation 
Manager landscape. This time, we set 
our sights on printing—something so 
many of us want to be able to do, yet 
somehow just can't quite make come 
together. 


To begin our journey, let's first take 
a trip to the OS/2 Presentation Manager 
desktop where, more likely than not, we 
will encounter a printer object or two. 

The printer object that appears on 
the desktop is used to provide the inter¬ 
face between the printer driver, the out¬ 
put port (for example, LPT1, COM1, and 
so on), and the printer queue. It also 
provides the visual interface that allows 
the user to interact and set up the 
printer. 

When you ask for the settings of the 
print object, you will be presented with 
the notebook pages that allow you to set 
up the printer. The contents of the note¬ 
book particularly interest us since we 
will eventually have to deal with the set¬ 
tings selected here when we print. 

The first page of the notebook. View, 
contains the name of the printer. This 
name is generally used to denote the ac¬ 
tual printer being used. It can be seen 
within the queue directory and is where 
the print jobs are spooled. You can't ac¬ 
tually do anything with this page; it is 
more informational than anything. 

The next page. Printer Driver, is used 
to do many things. If you have more than 
one printer installed on your system, 
they will be presented within the Printer 
driver area. The printer driver associated 
with the printer object selected will gen- 
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Introducing PREDITOR/2. 

Your source code has never fallen into the grips of a more powerful editor. PREDITOR/2 is for 
developers who don’t have the time to deal with rigid programming environments, who must change 
facilities to fit their exact requirements and who need to dramatically extend editing ftmctions to 
attain peak productivity. With this editor, you'll work with the speed and strength of a true predator. 


HIGHLIGHTS: 

■ CUA-compliam GUI 

• Multiple document interface 

i BRIEF, V], EMACS, ISPF, CUAemulation 

• WorkFrame/2 integration 


Built-in compiler support 


• Extensive cnsromi^mon feci I S ties 

• IbwerFil C4ike extension language 

• Unlimited Undo and Redo 

• Powerful search and replace functions 

• No limits on file sizes, buffers or windows 


Special Introductory Price... $149.00 • MSRP $249.00 
To order PREDITOR/2 or to receive a brochure, call now. 1-800-535-8707 or fax: 1-810-737-7119 


PftEOlTOR/2 is a trademark of Compuware Corporation All other company 
or product names are trademarks of their respective owners. 

© 1904 Compuware Corporation. 
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erally be highlighted. You select the 
printer driver to use for the current 
object from those presented. 

The area below the printer dri¬ 
ver list. Default Printer Driver, will 
contain the printer driver selected 
for the object. This should not be 
misconstrued as the default printer 
driver for the system—that is set 
through the object pop-up menu 
Set default item. 

If you want to change the de¬ 
fault driver for the printer object, 
you only need to select one of the 
drivers in the upper area, and the 
selected default driver in the lower 
area will be replaced by the new 
one. 


The way you set up the printer 
driver object within this Printer 
Driver page is by either double¬ 
clicking the mouse pointer on the 
object or clicking the right mouse 
button on the object and then se¬ 
lecting the Settings menu item, as 
shown in Figure 1. 

This causes the Printer 
Properties dialogue to be dis¬ 
played so you can assign trays to a 
form, define a new form (for exam¬ 


ple, new paper size), and set the 
download fonts and other device 
defaults such as duplex and reso¬ 
lution. The values selected will 
apply to all devices handled 
through the output queue for the 
device. This means that when you 
have one printer object physically 
linked to two printers, both print¬ 
ers will use the properties. 

Unlike the Job Properties dia¬ 
logue, which tends to be applied 
only for a print job, they remain 
persistent—a gazillion-dollar, ob¬ 
ject-oriented buzzword meaning 
they stay set. We will not cover the 
Job Properties dialogue in this issue. 

The Output notebook page is 
used to select the location where 
the print object is to output. Some 
interesting things should be noted 
here. It is entirely possible that if 
you have two identical printers at¬ 
tached to your system, you can 
have the output for the printer ob¬ 
ject printed on both printers simul¬ 
taneously. This is done by simply 
selecting the output ports that the 
printers are attached to. For this to 
work properly, you want to make 



Figure 1 . Print Object settings page. 


sure that the printers are similarly 
set up. Otherwise, if you have an 
HP 4 and a Lexmark 4039 Plus in 
different print languages, the out¬ 
put for one of the printers will 
probably be correct with the other 
likely to appear as gibberish. 

We should probably explain 
some of the visuals since they are 
not well documented and have 
somewhat different meanings 
than what you might be used to. 
A solid background behind the 
port image indicates the printer 
object is using this port for out¬ 
put. A heavy-hatched background 
(diagonal lines) indicates the port 
is being used by the selected 
printer object. A light-hatched 
background indicates the port is 
being used by another printer ob¬ 
ject. No background indicates that 
the port is not being used by any 
printer objects. When you want to 
output to a file, you only need to 
select the Output to file check box. 
This will cause the selected port to 
be deselected. 

The Queue Options notebook 
page is used to select the queue 
processor that is to handle the 
printing process. In essence, it acts 
like an air-traffic controller. It en¬ 
sures that print jobs are properly 
sequenced for access to the print 
object, just like airplanes waiting to 
land at the airport. 

Usually, you will see only one 
of the print queue processors, PM- 
PRINT, within this page. The sec¬ 
ond queue processor, PMPLOT, 
will appear only when you have a 
plotter object installed on your 
system. 

A little explanation regarding 
the options is in order here. The 
first option. Job dialogue before 
print, is used to force the Job 
Properties dialogue to be displayed 
before each and every print job. 
The Printer-specific format option, 
when selected, will cause the out¬ 
put to be in "raw" mode (which in 
plain English means a format that 
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is in the printer's native language). 
This will override any selections 
made programmatically. It should 
be used as a possible workaround 
only when something doesn't 
work. 

We should also note that this is 
the format used by all non- 
Presentation Manager applica¬ 
tions. Remember all those wonder¬ 
ful printer drivers you had to 
wade through in the various word 
processing programs? Well, they 
had the delightful job of creating 
this kind of output, but that is a 
separate topic we don't want to 
touch. 

The last option. Print while 
spooling, simply allows the multi¬ 
tasking nature of OS/2 to be used 
while you print. This allows the 
job to start printing immediately 
instead of waiting for the entire job 
to be spooled before any actual 
output hits the printer. This is rec¬ 
ommended for Presentation Man¬ 
ager applications. 

The other notebook pages do 
not apply to our discussion so we 
will ignore them. 

Let's go back to the printer ob¬ 
ject as an icon on the desktop. 
When you double-click on the 
printer object, you are presented 
with a window that will show the 
jobs that are currently active. This 
visual interface is provided cour¬ 
tesy of the queue. 


providing some APIs to do all the 
dirty work. 

What do we mean by dirty 
work? Well, to put it bluntly, the 
code for this article used to be 
contained in the same file and was 
well over 1,200 lines, and that was 
without the printer setup dia¬ 
logue! To give you an example, 
you used to have to query the 
keys within the 0S2SYS.INI file for 
PH.SPOOLER.PRINTER. These keys 
would be the list of active printers 
on your system. Then you would 
have to parse (yes, the operative 
word here is parse), the associated 
string for each key. Yucko! The fol¬ 
lowing depicts the arrangement: 

PM.SPOOLER.PRINTER 

IBM4039p 

LPT1 ;PSCRIPT.IBM 4039 plus;IBH4039p; ;45; 
Linotrol 

FILE;PSCRIPT. Linotronic 300 
v49.3;Linotrooic;;45; 

Someone, thank the program¬ 
ming gods, was enlightened 
enough to see that this was a mess 
and created APIs within the sys¬ 
tem that greatly simplified the task 
of grabbing the device information 
from the 0S2SYS.INI file. Through 
the OS/2 API SplEnumQueue, we can 
easily find the necessary printers 
that have been set up on a system. 

All we have to do is record the 
necessary information, and we will 


have cleared the first hurdle— 
which by all indications is the 
hardest. Unfortunately, it is still a 
hurdle since the OS/2 technical 
documents don't hold your hand 
by pulling all the necessary infor¬ 
mation together. 

These APIs could be compared 
to the stage in the evolution of the 
printing press in the early 1800s. It 
was quite the revolution to watch 
all the code used for this work in 
OS/2 1.x simply disappear and be 
replaced easily by only a few lines 
of code. 



A SIMPLE PRINT API 

Although OS/2 provides a nice 
API to crack the printer informa¬ 
tion you need to print, you still 
need to record and possibly dis¬ 
play this information to the user. 
One approach is to crack the 
printer information each time you 
need it. This approach has its good 
and bad points. 

On the plus side, you use the 
information only when it is 
needed. This can save on memory, 
module loading, and so on. On the 
minus side, requesting the infor¬ 
mation can be a hit on the perfor¬ 
mance as the system gathers the 
information for you. On the plus 
side again is the fact that the 
printer setup will be current up to 
the point you request the informa¬ 
tion. On the minus side again, if 


UNDER THE HOOD 

With this newfound understand¬ 
ing of the high-level viewpoint of 
the printing process, let's look at 
the parts that make the printing 
process work under the hood. 
Some of the components are con¬ 
tained within the 0S2SYS.INI file as 
strings. 

Back in the good ol' days of 
OS/2 1.x, you actually had to 
rpuck around with these strings to 
j • determine what printers were set 
up on a machine. OS/2 2.x and 3.x 
simplify the process somewhat by 



Figure 2. Printer Setup dialogue. 
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the user has set up the information 
for the printer within the current 
application, he or she may not 
want it set differently, even though 
he or she may have reset some¬ 
thing on the printer itself (for ex¬ 
ample, changing from portrait to 
landscape). 

The alternative is to query the 
printer information during pro¬ 
gram startup and initialization. 
This ensures the user has to wait 
only once for all the one-time wait¬ 
ing actions that an application may 
have to do. 

The simple printer APIs pre¬ 
sented here can be used as needed 
or during the program startup. The 
important issue regarding these 
APIs is that they are fully reentrant 
and do all the dirty work of 
caching the printer information for 
use later on. 

BASIC PRINT INFO 

The basic printer information re¬ 
quired for successful printing in¬ 
cludes the printer name, the print 
driver name, and the printer driver 
data. Also needed is the current 
default printer that has been se¬ 
lected by the user. This isn't found 
using the Spl* APIs, but through 
the Prf* APIs, just like the days of 
old with OS/2 l.x. This informa¬ 
tion is recorded under the applica¬ 
tion name of PM_SP00LER under the 
key QUEUE. The string returned will 
be the name of the default print 
queue. If no queue has been de¬ 
fined, the first queue name pro¬ 
vided by the Spi* API should be 
used. 

Using the simple print API, we 
build the list of active printers on 
the system through the call 
PrnCreatePrinteriist. This call 
determines the number of printers 
present and builds the list of print¬ 


ers while simultaneously determin¬ 
ing the default printer. This API al¬ 
locates the necessary memory for 
the printer data that forms part of 
the list. The call PrnDestroyPrjjiterlist 
is used to destroy the printer list 
created. 

The next simple API, which 
we won't explain in detail until 
next time, is the call PrnQpenDC, 
which is used to open the device 
context for a print job. It uses the 
information gathered through 
PrnCreatePrinterUst. 

The PrnQueryJobProperties API is 
used to query the job properties for 
the current printer and to display 
the selected printers job properties 
dialogue. 

The second to last API is sim¬ 
ply used to retrieve a specific 
printer name from the list of print¬ 
ers. The PrnQueryPrinterName is gener¬ 
ally used within the print dialogue 
to inform the user which printer is 
currently selected. 

The final API, PmSetupDlgProc, is 
used to display the typical printer 
setup dialogue, like that shown in 
Figure 2, which allows the user to 
select the printer from the list and 
to set it up in any special ways. 

SIMPLE STUFF REALLY 

When you really look at it, this is 
not that hard. All it really requires 
is an understanding of the 
overview of the printers as objects, 
their parts from the Settings per¬ 
spective, and the underlying con¬ 
structs that are the backbone of the 
printing process. 

UNTIL NEXT TIME 

Next time, we will start the process 
of using this information in real 
ways. Stay tuned as we discuss the 
issue of fonts on the printer and 
how you can manipulate them. 
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You can download PRNT1.EXE 
from these electronic sources: 

CompuServe's OS2DF2 forum 
(OS/2 Developer Mag section). 

File Area 11 on the IBM PCC 
BBS, (919) 517-0001. 

OS/2 Tools section on the OS/2 
BBS for IBM TALKLink 
customers. 

FTP to the site address goldinter- 
log.com and log in as anony¬ 
mous. The source is located in the 
/ pub/prom in are subdirectory. 
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Designing and writing single-source applications for OS/2 Intel and PowerPC platforms. 

By DAVID REICH 


Power Applications 

similar fashion to their Intel counterpart. 
The cross-system service, called MVM, 
is responsible for running your DOS and 
Windows applications on PowerPC- 
based OS/2 systems unchanged. The 
MVM server emulates DOS and runs the 
DOS and Windows programs you have 
today, preserving investments in exist¬ 
ing software, 

OS/2 PROGRAMS 

The PowerPC instruction set is RISC 
and is vastly different from the Intel in¬ 
struction set. While OS/2 Warp for the 
PowerPC emulates and runs Intel in¬ 
structions for DOS and Windows appli¬ 
cations, native OS/2 applications will 
not be run as compiled for the Intel plat¬ 
form. The good thing is that as long as 
you write your applications well, a port 
of a native OS/2 application to Power¬ 
PC is not much more than a recompile. 

OS/2 PERSONAUTY/AP! 

In the Microkernel-based architecture 
now being used for OS/2 Warp for the 
PowerPC, the system is divided into lay¬ 
ers, with clean interfaces between each. 
The layer that applications talk to is 
called the OS/2 Personality. MVM, as 
mentioned above, is also a personality, 
and it provides the DOS and Windows 
system services to run DOS and 
Windows programs as well as the Intel 
instructions needed to run these pro- 



s I write this, the first OS/2 
MM Warp for the PowerPC beta is 
Mwk making its way to testers and 
application developers. It's about time 
to begin seeing OS/2 Warp for the 
PowerPC in this magazine for what if 
really is: OS/2. OS/2 Developer covers 
OS/2 application development, and 
OS/2 Warp for the PowerPC is simply 
OS/2 Warp running on machines based 
on the PowerPC processor. 

If you were to put an Intel-based PC 
next to a PowerPC-based machine and 
run OS/2 Warp on both, users would 
not be able to tell the difference. OS/2 
Warp for the PowerPC is just OS/2 with 
the underpinnings replaced. Rather than 
a monolithic kerftel, with file system, 
scheduler, device drivers, and so on built 
into it, OS/2 W.mp for the PowerPC is 
based on the IBM Microkernel, with 
cross-system services that live outside of 
the kernel and run in user mode. This is 
a big departure from what you have 
seen in the OS/2 Intel architecture, but it 
affects only those writing the system or 
system extensions, such as new cross¬ 
system services. For applications, there 
is not much difference in writing for the 
PowerPC version of OS/2 Warp. 


RUNNING DOS AND 
WINDOWS PROGRAMS 

DOS and Windows programs under 
OS/2 Warp for the PowerPC run in a 
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grams. The OS/2 personality is the 
dominant one, providing the user 
interface in the form of the 
Workplace Shell. The personality 
also provides the API and services 
for the applications to interface 
with the core system services. 

The OS/2 personality consists 
of a set of client libraries and the 
OS/2 Server. These two entities 
combined provide the OS/2 APIs 
that you see in the Intel version of 
OS/2 Warp and will afford your 
applications all of the same func¬ 
tions on PowerPC machines that 
they see on OS/2 Warp for Intel. 
Of course other system services are 
callable by applications but, as you 
will soon see, you are best off stick¬ 
ing with the high-level OS/2 APIs 
and high-level language functions 
to keep your applications source- 
compatible between architectures. 

The architectural differences 
between OS/2 Warp on Intel ma¬ 
chines and OS/2 Warp for the 
PowerPC are not the reason for the 
recompilation. The chip architec¬ 
tures (RISC vs. CISC, along with 
their unique instruction sets) re¬ 
quire recompilation. In fact, 
OS/2's microkernel-based archi¬ 
tecture makes it easy to move ap¬ 
plications from one platform to the 
other, and to other hardware plat¬ 
forms as well. 

MOVING BACK AND FORTH 

As you've just seen, the OS/2 
Personality provides the applica¬ 
tion interface to all system ser¬ 
vices. This interface is the same 
OS/2 API you have been (or will 
be) writing to on your familiar 
Intel system. If you design your 
applications well—taking into ac¬ 
count threads and virtual mem¬ 
ory—and avoid coding in Intel- 
specific dependencies or timings, 
you will find that porting to 
PowerPC is straightforward. It 
means recompiling your code 
using a different set of tools to gen¬ 
erate PowerPC binaries. 


The tools you will be using in¬ 
clude a compiler to generate a 
PowerPC binary and a set of li¬ 
braries specific to OS/2 Warp for 
the PowerPC. The libraries with 
which you will be linking are spe¬ 
cific to the OS/2 personality, as op¬ 
posed to OS2386.LIB, which you 
would use for developing OS/2 
applications for Intel The libraries 
resolve the API calls you make to 
the OS/2 server or to the OS/2 
personality client libraries that 
provide system services. Thqy do 
this either by themselves or by 
making requests of the IBM Micro¬ 
kernel or the shared system, ser¬ 
vices, such as the file system or d'e- 
vice drivers. Note that your 
applications do not need to call or 
even know how to call microkernel 
services. The OS/2 server and 
client libraries handle all of this for 
you. 

You will probably have to 
change your makefiles somewhat 
to account for the new compiler, 
specific switches for it and for the 
PowerPC, the libraries, and so on 
for the link phases. However, you 
should have to make little or no 
changes to your application 
source code to create a PowerPC 
application. The compiler you use 
simply generates PowerPC op¬ 
codes, as opposed to, say, C/Set++ 
for Intel, which generates Intel op¬ 
codes. The link step links the ap¬ 
propriate libraries, and voila— 
you have an OS/2 application for 
the PowerPC. 

The key to making this transi¬ 
tion as painless as possible is to 
keep a single source code base, 
written in high-level languages 
such as C, and using the published 
API for all system services. This 
will also make it as maintainable 
as possible, which translates into 
cheaper development costs to have 
applications on multiple hardware 
platforms. By sticking to this, you 
will get high-performing, portable 
applications that you can leverage 
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across hardware platforms and 
that will run on whatever OS/2 
your users happen to be using, on 
whatever hardware platform best 
suits their needs. 

So, how do you write a good 
PowerPC application? Write a 
good OS/2 application. That's it. 
Experience with application devel¬ 
opers during the early stages of 
OS/2 Warp for the PowerPC de¬ 
velopment, as well as throughout 
the beta test period, shows that 
OS/2 code can simply be ported 
and recompiled. This means writ¬ 
ing to the system APIs and avoid¬ 
ing assembler language routines 
and all coding that circumvents the 
system APIs. 

If you follow the easy route 
and use common sense, you will 
reap all the benefits of multiple 
markets for your applications 
without having to recode and 
spend more money on develop¬ 
ment and testing. As I have told 
developers for years, be a lazy pro¬ 
grammer. Let the system do the 
work for you. It is up to the system 
to work the same way across mul¬ 
tiple versions and, now with 
PowerPC, multiple hardware plat¬ 
forms. It is up to IBM to make the 
system services look and behave 
the same with respect to how ap¬ 
plication programs see and use 
them. As OS/2 is moved to differ¬ 
ent hardware platforms, you will 
see this benefit scale your effi¬ 
ciency and productivity to even 
higher levels. 

David Reich has been with the IBM OS/2 
development team since 1987 . He has 
worked on many parts of the system , sup¬ 
ported customers and application develop¬ 
ers, and traveled the world giving semi¬ 
nars and teaching OS/2 . He has just 
completed work on Designing High- 
Powered OS/2 Warp Applications, avail¬ 
able this spring and published by John 
Wiley & Sons . He can be reached on 
CompuServe at 76711632 or via Internet 
at speedracer@vnet ibm. com. 
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Eicon Technology Corp. leaves nothing to chance when migrating its communications products. 

By STEVE EVANS 


EICON Technology 
Plays It Smart 


hen Eicon Technology Corp* 
chose years ago to offer its 
products on the OS/2 plat¬ 
form, few sophisticated tools were avail¬ 
able to assist in all phases of the porting 
process. So the company gave 
Microsoft's Windows Libraries for OS/2 
(WLO) a try and then shifted to 
Micrografx's Mirrors for a second proj¬ 
ect when WLO was discontinued. But 
when the third time came to port 3270 
and 5250 terminal emulators from 
Windows to OS/2, Eicon had a choice. 

THE MIGRATION OPTIONS 

The options came down to using Mirrors 
again or a toolset called SMART—Source 
Migration Analysis Reporting Toolset— 
developed by Dallas-based One Up 
Corp. Mirrors and WLO are run-time 
tools. Basically, the resources are trans¬ 
lated from Windows to OS/2 during de¬ 
velopment, but the source code remains 
Windows API calls* The source code is 
then relinked with the Mirrors library 
and at run time, the Windows APIs call 
the Mirrors DLL, which in turn translates 
and then issues the appropriate Pre¬ 
sentation Manager (PM) or OS/2 eall(s). 

Since the Mirrors toolkit was de¬ 
signed as a tactical solution for quickly 
migrating an application to OS/2, it was 
not intended as a long-term strategic so¬ 


lution. SMART, on the other hand, could 
assist us in all phases of the migration 
process. 

SMART consists of an analysis and 
reporting tool, a source migration tool, 
and utilities such as the resource transla¬ 
tor* An expert system, SMART was de¬ 
signed to size a conversion effort and 
provide a road map for the migration. 

We discovered three key advantages 
to using SMART to produce native 32- 
bit C code: 

1* Performance is increased. The OS/2 
APIs are called directly instead of the 
overhead of a Mirrors translation. 

2* Maintenance costs are greatly reduced 
with a native version. With Mirrors, 
you have to depend on the company's 
support if there is a bug in its DLL. Or 
if a workaround is found instead, 
future "fixed" versions of the DLL can 
cause the workaround to fail at a later 
date, 

3, A native version makes it easy to port 
the product to OS/2 for the PowerPC. 

PREPARATION 

In assembling the development team at 
Eicon, the biggest requirement by far 
was PM and 06/2 programming skills, 
plus we wanted OS/2 users on the 
team. Hiring Windows programmers 
presented the danger of ending up with 
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I chose to not have SMART insert migration notes for categories 000 and 001- For all cate¬ 
gories, we keep the original code if it's not more than a few lines. We use SMART'S flexi¬ 
ble marking capability to add the developer's initial and the date for later reference. 

Cat:000 

BOOL replaced by BOOL (automatic) 


Cat:010 


// HDC hdc = GetDCC hWnd ); 

$H(:0 

HPS hps = HinGetPS(tiWnd); 

// PJDR:12/13/94 

Cat:020 


original code: 

if { IsChild( HainOesk, ahWnd ) ) 

{ 

hWnd = ahWnd; 


after migration: 


// if ( IsChildf MainDesk, ahWnd ) ) 

SM$:0 

//{ 

SN$:Q 

// hWnd = ahWnd; 

SM$: 0 

if ( IsChild( HainDesk, ahWnd ) ) 

// SM$:M2 

{ 

U SM$:M2 

hWnd = ahWnd; 

// SN$:N2 

WinlsChild (,) 

// SH$:H2 

// 

SH$:C 

// IsChild - Cat:020 Type:010 Area:290 

5H$: K 

// Replace with WinlsChild 

5H$:S 

// 

SK$:C 

// BOOL APIENTRY WinIsChild(HWflD hwndChild, 

KWN0 hvndParent); SM$:P 

ported code: 


// if C IsChild( MainDesk, ahWnd ) ) 

S«t:0 

//{ 

SM$: 0 

// hWnd * ahWnd; 

SM$:0 

if (WinlsChild (ahWnd, HainDesk)) 

// P$TS:11/25/94 

{ 

// SM$:PI2 

hWnd = ahWnd; 

// SH$:H2 


Figure i. Code examples of each category (continued on page 28f 
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Cat:030 

original coda: 

5etYieyportUrg( meifidc, -orglx, -orgly ) ■ 


after migration: 

// SetViewportOrg( memdc, -orglx, -orgly ); 

SH$:0 

SetViewportQrg( memdc, -orglx, -orgly ); 

II SHt:K3 

GpiQueryPageViewport (,); 

// SM$:R3 

GpiSetPageVievport ( t }; 

// SM$:H3 

// 

SM$: C 

// SetViewportOrg - Cat:030 Type:010 Area:440 

SMt:K 

// Replace with GpiSetPageViewport 

SMt:S 

// 

SMt:C 

// BOOL tPIENTRY GpiSetPageViewport(UPS hps, 

SM$:P 

// PRECTI prclYiewport); 

SN$: P 

// BOOL APIENTRY GpiQueryPageViewport(HPS hps t 

SM$:P 

// PRECTL prdYiewport); 

SN$:P 
// SH$:C 

ported code: 

// 5etViewportQrg{ memdc, -orglx* -orgly ); 

SH$:0 

GpitJueryPageViewport ( memps, hr ); 

II P$0R:12/13/94 

r.xRight = (r.xRight - r.yleft) - orglx; 

// P$DR:12/13/94 

r.xLeft = -orglx; 

If P$DR:12/13/94 

r.ylop = (r.ylop - r.yBottom) + orgly; 

// PtOR:12/13/94 

r.yBottom = orgly; 

II PtDR:12/13/94 

GpiSetPageViewport( hps, fir ); 

Cat:040 

original code: 

hdcmeta = CreateMetaFilef NULL ); 

// PtDRi12/13/94 

after migration: 

// hdcmeta = CreatedetaFile( NULL ); 

SH$: 0 

hdcmeta = CreateMetaFile( NULL ); 

// SM$:H4 

DevQpenDC {, ODJETIFILE, ltf ); 

// SH$:H4 

GpiCreatePS (,,,); 

If SH$:H4 

// 

SH$:C 

// Created eta File - Cat:040 Type:010 Area:540 

SMS: K 

// Replace with DevDpenDC 

SMS: S 

// 

SM$:C 

// HDC APIENTRY BevOpenDC(HAB hab, LONG Hype, PSZ pszToken, SH$:P 

// LONG ICount, PDEVDPENDATA pdopData, HOC hdcComp); 

SM$: P 

// HPS APIENTRY GpiCreatePS(KAB hab, HDC hdc, PSIZEL psizlSize SH$:P 


Figure t Code examples of each category (continued on page 291 


a product that looks like a 
Windows program. 

In addition to each developer 
having his or her own PC, I put 
secondary PCs running the 
Windows development environ¬ 
ment and the terminal emulator's 
Windows source code on individ¬ 
ual PC carts so they could be easily 
accessible to each developer. 

SOURCE CODE PREPARATION, 

Our source code was about 200,000 
lines of C code. We used PVCS 
Version Control Manager from 
Intersolv for source control mainly 
because it has been used at Eicon, 
and others within the company al¬ 
ready had experience with it. 

On the file server, I made four 
separate directories: 

* The original Windows source 
code, for reference only. Access 
is read-only, 

* The source code. Source code is 
processed through a beautifier util¬ 
ity to make maintenance easier 
thereafter. The source code is then 
processed through the SMART 
migration tool. Access is read-only. 

* The working directory. Here a 
decision had to be made 
whether to leave the original 
Windows source (commented 
out by SMART) and SMART 
comments or to remove all 
unnecessary code. We decided 
on the latter to reduce clutter 
and make the native code as 
clean as possible. When the 
source files can be compiled 
without error, they are moved to 
the fourth and final directory. 

* As mentioned before, this code 
can be compiled, but overall the 
product has not been tested, so 
debugging and all future main¬ 
tenance is done here. 

SMART BASICS 

SMART has five levels of categories 
of difficulty for Windows APIs con¬ 
verted to OS/2 APIs. Categories 
000, 010, and 020 are relatively au- 
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tomatic code replacement. Category 
030 requires a change with more or 
less APIs (which SMART provides). 
Category 040 requires logic 
changes—similar functionality ex¬ 
ists in the target platform, but the 
logic required to emulate the func¬ 
tionality must be reworked (for ex¬ 
ample, CreatePatternBrush), Category 
050 is made up of Windows APIs 
that have no corresponding func¬ 
tionality in OS/2. 

The analysis portion of 
SMART gives an effort level by 
placing a weighted value on each 
API to be migrated according to 
the category. We have found that 
an effort level of 1 corresponds to 
one hour of total work. (The effort 
level will differ with every pro¬ 
grammer depending on level of ex¬ 
pertise and productivity.) 

The migration information is 
kept in a file known as a migra¬ 
tion table. SMART currently pro¬ 
vides three conversion tables, one 
for 16-bit Win 3.1 to 32-bit OS/2, 
one for 16-bit OS/2 to 32-bit 
OS/2, and another for 32-bit 
Win32 to 32-bit OS/2. A very 
helpful feature allows developers 
to additionally create their own 
customized tables. 

If you find a conversion that 
the SMART table missed, you can 
add it in your own table. This cus¬ 
tomized table can also be used for 
later porting efforts. 

SMARTISSUES 

There are very few parts of the 
porting process SMART does not 
perform: 

Online help conversion. SMART 
provides no mechanism for porting 
the online help from Windows to 
OS/2. One solution would have been 
to use the Mirrors help converter, 
which takes as input HPJ and RTF 
files in Windows help tag language 
and produces an IFF file {OS/2 IPFC 
tag language format). The IFF file is 
then compiled using the IPFC com¬ 
piler, producing a HLP file. 


// ULONG flOptions); SH$:P 
// BOOL APIENTRY De«queryCap$(HDC hdc, LONG IStart, SM$:P 
// LONG ICount, PLQNG alArray); SM$:P 
// BOOL APIENTRY GpiSetDrawControl(BP$ ftps, LONG IControl, SH$:P 
// LONG ll/alue); 5M$:P 
// BOOL APXENTRY GpiResetBouridaryData(HPS hps); SH$:P 


ported code: 


II hdcmeta = CreateMetaFile{ NULL }; 

SH$:D 

memset (JiDenOpenStr, 0, sizeof (DEVOPENSTRUCT)); 

II P$TS:12/01/94 

DevOpenStr.pszDriverName = "DISPLAY"; 

// PITS;12/01/94 

hdcmeta = BevOpenDC (hab* 

// PITS;12/01/94 

QD.NETAFILE, 

// PITS:12/01/94 

n+n 

i 

// PITS;12/01/94 

9, 

II PITS:12/01/94 

(PVOID) ftOevOpenStr, 

// PITS:12/01/94 

(HOC) 0); 

// PITS:12/01/94 

if (hdcmeta) 

// PITS:12/01/94 

{ 

// PITS:12/01/94 

SIZEL Sizel; 

// PITS:12/01/94 

DevQueryCaps (hdcmeta. 

// PITS:12/01/94 

CAPS.WIDTH, 

// PITS;12/01/94 

2, 

// PITS:12/01/94 

(PL0NG) SiSizel); 

// PITS:12/01/94 

hpsmeta = GpiCreatePS (hab, 

// P|TS:12/01/94 

hdcmeta. 

// PITS:12/01/94 

iSizel, 

II PITS:12/01/94 

PU.PELS | 

// PITS:12/01/94 

GPIF.DEFAULT | 

II PITS:12/01/94 

GPIT.NORKAL 1 

// PITS:12/01/94 

GPIAJSS0C); 

// PITS:12/01/94 

GpiSetDrauControl (hpsmeta, DCTL.BOUNDARY, DCTL.0N); 

// PITS:12/01/94 

GpiResetBoundaryData (hpsmeta); 

II PITS:12/01/94 

> 

// PITS:12/01/94 



Cat:050 

/* cascade the windows*/ 

// Forward.WH^MOICASGDEtHaxnOesk, 0, SendNessage); 

FORWARD _W N_MDIC A SC A DE (MainDesk, 0 t VinSendflsg (, (ULONG) t 
(MPA RAM) , (nnm) ) }; 

// 

// FORWRD.UH.HDICIISaDE - Cat:050 Type:030 *rea:810 
// There is no native MDI support ir OS/2 


Figure 1. Code examples of each category (continued from page 28). 
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I decided no! to do this be¬ 
cause the Windows help system is 
more primitive than GS/2's, and 
we would end up with not only a 
restricted help system but one that 
looks like a Windows help file* The 
goal of the online help is to have 
context-sensitive help for each 
entry field in the program* We in¬ 
stead adopted a help-writing tool 
from IBM called Hyperwise. It ba¬ 
sically creates help from the 
ground up; however, the technical 
content of the Windows help can 
be reused* 


Additional manual conversion 
for the help system included creat¬ 
ing help tables and subtables in a 
resource file and implementing a 
message handler in the source code; 
here the source code is linked to the 
help table and subtables. 

Font conversion . Access for 
OS/2 provides custom-made fonts 
as FON files, which are in the 
OS/2 font file format. SMART 
does not provide a font converter* 
We used a font converter from the 
old Microsoft WLO porting tool; it 
takes as input Windows FNT files 


{font source code) and produces 
FNT files in OS/2 format* Then we 
produced a font file as described in 
the PM Programmer's Guide* 
Basically a DLL is generated from 
an empty C source file and the 
FNT files, then the DLL is renamed 
to a FON file. 

DESIGN ISSUES 

A goal in product functionality 
was to duplicate the feature in 
Access for Windows; another was 
to enhance Access by taking ad¬ 
vantage of OS/2-specific features* 
The following lists some of the 
changes in design: 

Installation program. We wanted 
it to have an OS/2 look and feel* 
For its OS/2 products, Eicon has 
standardized on Software Installer 
from IBM to create its installation 
programs* Highlights of the func¬ 
tionality are CID capability and 
uninstall capability for this version 
and previous versions of Access 
for OS/2* 

MDI. The MDI interface from 
Windows does not exist in OS/2. 
Access for Windows implements 
5250 and 3270 display and printer 
sessions as MDI client windows. 
We didn't implement the same 
functionality; the MDI code was 
stripped out of the source, and ses¬ 
sion windows were implemented 
as child windows. A good sample 
program that implements MDI- 
type functionality can be found on 
the companion disk of the book 
Real-World Programming for OS/2 2.1* 

Keyboard handling * The message 
handling for keyboard input in 
OS/2 has a totally different struc¬ 
ture than in Windows. SMART 
does not migrate this very ele¬ 
gantly. One developer volunteered 
to be the keyboard expert, and he 
virtually implemented keyboard 
handling from scratch. 

REXX support Access for 
Windows provides Visual Basic 
support for its scripting languages. 
The OS/2 version instead provides 



Figure 2. Customized conversion table entry : 
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REXX support; there isn't much 
work involved in "REXXizing" the 
source code to do this. 

Drag-and-drop support. Files that 
are used to store information that 
is produced by Access (such as 
communications configuration, 
keyboard configuration, and macro 
files) can be created or modified by 
dragging and dropping the file on 
that module's icon. 

CONCLUSION AND CAVEATS 

Some development hints: 

* If possible, start the project by 
migrating small modules to get 
the hang of using SMART. 

* Try to group the source code 


between the developers accord¬ 
ing to subject. 

* Use an incremental, circular 
development approach. When 
porting an executable module, 
strip out as much functionality as 
possible with #ifdefs to get at least 
a shell up as soon as possible. 
Add each feature until the func¬ 
tionality of the Windows product 
is reproduced. Then add OS/2- 
specific features if applicable. 

Steve Evans is a consultant specializing 
in OS/2 application development particu¬ 
larly in migrating Windows applications to 
OS/2 He received a B S. in computer sci¬ 
ence and mathematics from McGill 


University, Montreal f Que. Eicon 
Technology Corp . is a worldwide provider 
of advanced internet-working solutions for 
branch office connectivity. The company is 
based in Montreal, 
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Application Migration 



4s the software world moves inexorably toward the future, are you sitting on a 16-bit time bomb? 
Converting a large 16-bit application to the 32-bit model can be a very nontrivial task (probably why you 
have not done it already), but hopefully we can help you avoid the major pitfalls. By DEAN RODDEY 


Taking the Plunge: 
Converting an OS/2 
Application to 32 Bits 


I Jl m ith the mass of 16-bit legacy 
mm code out there, a lot of peo- 
W m pie are going to have to deal 
with the move to 32-bit operating sys¬ 
tems very soon. Some of us in the OS/2 
world have already undergone conver¬ 
sions, and some are still in the process. 
This article describes some of the pitfalls 
and practical issues involved in a 
mixed-mode and mixed-language proj¬ 
ect. Our project uses IBM's CSet/2++ 
product, so certain details and keywords 
might be different under other develop¬ 
ment environments. 


OVERVIEW 

Our company's product (a rather mas¬ 
sive, sprawling, distributed Clinical 
Information System) is OS/2-based and 
currently implemented in 16-bit 
Modula-2. The company has just com¬ 
pleted its first major pilot project toward 
moving the product to a fully 32-bit C++ 
platform. We had to deal with not only 
the issues of two memory models but 
also two different languages. We rebuilt 
our client user interface as a 32-bit C++ 
layer on top of a number of existing 16- 
bit Modula-2 DLLs. 

Needless to say, much pain and ef¬ 
fort was involved in understanding the 
issues and working around them. But 
before we examine those issues, we 


need to take a short detour and discuss 
the fundamental concepts involved. 

MANY MEMORY MODELS 

Anyone who has done any software 
under DOS/Windows or 16-bit OS/2 
knows what a nightmare memory mod¬ 
els can be. A 16-bit application cannot 
(easily) create any single data structure 
larger than 64K in size. This might not 
sound so bad, but it is, because 64K is 
not really that large. To deal with larger 
data structures, the developer must do a 
lot of manual pointer magic. Some 16-bit 
compilers offer partial help via a HUGE 
model, but that help is extremely lim¬ 
ited. So, many 16-bit applications tend 
to have a lot of seemingly arbitrary lim¬ 
its that are actually driven by the 64 K 
barrier. OS/2 2.x, on the other hand, is a 
32-bit environment; therefore, all ad¬ 
dresses are just 32-bit offsets from ad¬ 
dress 0. Since OS/2 is a virtual memory 
system, each process sees its own virtual 
address space, which begins at 0 and 
goes up to 512MB. 1 The size of a data 
structure is limited only by the virtual 
memory available. Such a "flat" mem¬ 
ory model is far simpler and more ele¬ 
gant than the alphabet soup of 16-bit 
memory models of DOS and Windows. 
Note that the flat memory model is ef¬ 
fectively like the "tiny" 16-bit model (in 
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that everything is in one single 
"segment" and all segment regis¬ 
ters can be set to the same value) 
except that its concept of tiny is or¬ 
ders of magnitude larger. So the 
flat model gets the speed benefits 
of a nonsegmented model but 
without the memory restrictions. 


More importantly, this 32-bit flat 
model is the one that has been 
used all along by almost everyone 
except Intel, making such code 
portable to other processors. 

The main concern in relation to 
the topic at hand is that pointers in 
each of these memory models are 


incompatible. 2 In addition, a 32-bit 
application can easily create data 
structures too large to be under¬ 
stood by the 16-bit world. A 
mixed-mode application must 
manually take on the responsibil¬ 
ity of converting such pointers 
back and forth. Since the 16- and 
32-bit compilers often cannot di¬ 
gest each other's prototypes, the 
developer must often provide ex¬ 
tern prototypes, which the com¬ 
piler must take at face value. So 
you lose one of the greatest tools 
you have—the compiler's ability to 
flag incompatibilities. Our situa¬ 
tion was further complicated since 
the 16-bit language was Modula-2. 
Compilers such as IBM's CSet/2++ 
offer mechanisms to convert point¬ 
ers between 16- and 32-bit models, 
which we will discuss later. 

ONE TOO MANY RUN TIMES 

By far the worst problem to deal 
with is the issue of multiple run 
times. If you mix 16- and 32-bit 
code, even if they are both C, you 
must contend with the problem of 
two run-time library systems that 
both think they own the world. 
The problems we encountered here 
are too numerous to mention, but 
following are a few examples: 

1. If your compiler supports 
multiple threads (as any re¬ 
spectable OS/2 compiler would), 
you must start threads via the lan¬ 
guage run time (instead of via the 
DosCreateThreadO API provided by 
the system) because the run time 
must create per-thread data areas 
to store data such as error returns 
and the like. Also, the run time 
often will create an internal table 
of threads used to store thread sta¬ 
tus information. Now, what hap¬ 
pens when your 32-bit threads 
(which were started via the 32-bit 
run time's _beginthread() function) 
call a 16-bit function? Who the 
heck knows? is the likely answer. 
Unless you have the 16 run-time 
source code, you can't know. 
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Actually we have the Modula-2 
run-time source, and it's still hard 
to know because much of it is in 
uncommented assembly language. 
If you're lucky, the program falls 
over and you can explore the prob¬ 
lem. If you're not, you cause some 
obscure error that is hours and 
megabytes away from the real 
problem. 

2. If your language run times 
set up certain CPU and FPU regis¬ 
ters and expect them to always be 
in a certain state upon entry to the 
program or to functions, how do 
you handle code that calls into and 
out of code with different expecta¬ 
tions? Keep in mind that you can't 
always know when this happens if 
you have GUI code that spans the 
two worlds. Messages are kicked 
off constantly between windows 
that can cause transitions between 
the models. Catching every single 
transition and setting the flags 
would be totally impractical. A re¬ 
lated issue is that the two run 
times might treat the FPU differ¬ 
ently. Some might leave results on 
the FPU, while others might al¬ 
ways expect the FPU to be empty. 
Some might even keep the FPU 
stack full all the time and use it 
like a set of registers. Incompatible 
use of the FPU is bound to cause 
major problems. 

In our case, the Modula-2 run 
time's use of the FPU was of the 
later type. It filled the whole stack 
up (except one entry) and left it 
that way It then manipulated the 
FPU registers as fixed-position reg¬ 
isters for the most part. This was 
totally incompatible with the C 
mechanisms, so we reverted to the 
stack-based convention for our 
whole Modula-2 system, which 
prevented that type of FPU usage. 
It also prevented the Modula-2 
system from generating more effi¬ 
cient, register-based calling se¬ 
quences, however. And worse, it 
made the math libraries revert to 
an old DOS holdover method for 


returning floating point values. 
Any procedure that returns a float¬ 
ing point value (in the register- 
based protocol) returned it on the 
FPU stack, which is a per-thread 
resource. In the stack-based sys¬ 
tem, a single, per-process variable 
is used to return it. Of course, this 


is a potential disaster in a multi¬ 
threaded application since the re¬ 
turn variable is not protected in 
any way. 

3. What about floating point 
exceptions or exceptions in gen¬ 
eral? The 16-bit world did not have 
a really decent exception mecha- 
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nism. Exceptions worked on a per- 
process basis (and only on the pri¬ 
mary thread), making multiple 
thread management of exception 
handlers a bit sticky. The 32-bit 
world fixes this problem and has a 
very elegant exception mechanism. 
But when, say, a math exception 
occurs, the run time that generated 
the exception expects to field the 
error and provide some corrective 
action. But if 32-bit code has in¬ 
stalled exception handlers, it will 
also see 16-bit exceptions and has 
to decide whether it represents a 
serious error or something that is 
going to be fielded by the other 
run time and fixed, 3 

4, What if your 16-bit run time 
is a somewhat bad port of a DOS 
run time that makes all kinds of 
dangerous assumptions about its 
control of the environment? In our 


case, the Modula-2 run time does 
things like storing values in magi¬ 
cal places on the stack. Un¬ 
fortunately, in a 32-bit world, the 
stack is managed in a totally differ¬ 
ent manner, and those magic 
places either do not exist at all or 
. are in use already by the 32-bit 
world. During startup, our Mod¬ 
ula-2 run time also uses a large 
chunk of the stack as a temporary 
work area; it stores the thread's ID 
there, whether the thread is in a 
math function that could cause an 
exception, and so on, 

5. Then there is the problem of 
per-process initialization. The first 
example mentioned dealt with per- 
thread initialization, but both run 
times want to handle per-process 
startup. Unfortunately, it is highly 
unlikely that both of them can suc¬ 
cessfully do this without stepping 


on each other's toes. In some cases, 
you might not even be able to 
make it happen because it is kicked 
off via some magical mechanism 
linked into the 16 .EXE that cannot 
be successfully linked into the 32 
bit .EXE. So, scanen¥() y for instance, 
would work in the 32-bit world but 
not the 16-bit world because its 
per-process init was never kicked 
off to set up this information. Most 
run times also depend upon the 
registers being in a predefined state 
(which is ensured by the operating 
system), but the first run time to 
init will destroy those initial con¬ 
tents, Having the source code, we 
have been able so far to selectively 
initialize the parts we need. 

6, If, as in our case, you also 
are dealing with multiple lan¬ 
guages, you have the extra prob¬ 
lem of language constructs that are 
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totally incompatible or available 
only on one side. For instance, 
Modula-2 sets have no equivalent 
in C/C++; Modula-2 commonly 
passes nonfundamental data by 
value, which C/C++ does not like 
to do; Modula-2 passes magic val¬ 
ues that are not in the parameter 
list; enums are 1 byte on the 
Modula-2 side but are (usually) 4 
bytes on the C/C++ side; and, of 
course, Modula-2 knows nothing 
of C++ objects. 

One very problematic Modula-2 
construct is the open parameter. 
This is a parameter that is passed 
by value but is of variable size. The 
compiler pushes a size parameter 
(that is not visible in the parameter 
list) that indicates the amount of 
data copied. C/C++ does not deal 
with the situation at all, so we had 
to provide alternate functions that 


accept the parameters as VAR pa¬ 
rameters and then call the original 
versions. 

Other problems exist, but these 
are the major ones, and they 
should be more than enough to de¬ 
press you. In many cases, we have 
been able to modify the Modula-2 
run time to get around the worst 
problems. Of course, that means 
we have basically committed to 
using this version of the Modula-2 
system forever (or until we get 
fully converted, whichever comes 
first). That's not as large a problem 
as it would seem, though, because 
our Modula-2 vendor is not exactly 
an OS/2 supporter. So it is unlikely 
that any significant improvements 
would become available even if we 
could easily accept them. 

Without the source, we would 
have been totally out of luck, in 


my opinion. But keep in mind that 
the run-time problem is not always 
going to be a problem. If the 16-bit 
code does not call any 16-bit run¬ 
time code (or a subset such as the 
intrinsic memcpy/strcpy stuff), none 
of these issues apply. But the 
amount of code out there that calls 
no run-time functions is small. 



WHAT IS THIS DEBUGGING 
YOU SPEAK OF? 

Written any massive software sys¬ 
tems without a debugger lately? If 
you write a mixed-mode applica¬ 
tion, you probably will. Quite 
likely your 32-bit debugger will 
not have a clue how to trace into 
your 16-bit code. In our case, the 
32-bit C/C++ debugger certainly 
does not know how to trace into 16 
Modula-2 code. If you are develop¬ 
ing a new 32-bit layer on top of 
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legacy code, only a very small 
layer on the top will be directly de- 
buggable. You have to do the rest 
via print statements and beeps. If 
you don't have perfect pitch, you 
will probably develop it quickly 
In our case, our new interface 
is replacing an existing interface 
that will be maintained for a while. 
This old, fully Modula-2 interface 
allows us to debug the 16-bit code 
within the 16-bit environment, but 
it does not help us understand 
why the same code does work cor¬ 
rectly under the 32-bit interface. As 
time goes on, we must deal with 
the issue of maintaining the old in¬ 
terface purely for debugging, even 
though no one is paying us for it. 

LETS DO THE THUNK 

If you can get over all of the humps 
mentioned, how do you actually 
write a mixed-mode application? 


You thunk. Thunking is what IBM 
calls it when 16-bit code calls 32-bit 
code, or vice versa. Thunking has to 
do two major jobs: get the calling 
sequence right and convert ad¬ 
dresses to the appropriate format. 

Both jobs are pretty easy if you 
use IBM's CSet/2++. just by pro¬ 
viding the correct prototype for an 
external 16-bit function, you tell 
the compiler how to do the correct 
calling convention and convert the 
addresses. Look at Figure 1 for an 
example of the way to provide the 
correct prototype. 

The 16-bit function is declared 
as usual. If you used the ffdefine'd 
types in your 16-bit code, you 
don't have any worries about com¬ 
patibility of your fundamental 
data types since, for instance, a 
ULONG is the same in both 
worlds. On the 32-bit side, an ex* 
tern prototype is provided that tells 


the 32-bit compiler about the 16-bit 
function's characteristics. The extern 
keyword says it is externally de¬ 
fined. The "C" attribute Inhibits the 
name mangling that would nor¬ 
mally happen under a C++ com¬ 
piler. The _Farl6 keyword says the 
function is a 16-bit function in a 
separate segment (remembering 
that a LI 32-bit code is in one big seg¬ 
ment.) The _Cdecl attribute forces a 
stack-based, C-type parameter 
pushing and stack cleaning scheme. 
It also forces the name to have a 
leading underscore since most 16- 
bit C compilers prepend an under¬ 
score to all function names. The 
first parameter (ulCount) is a funda¬ 
mental type, so it needs no special 
attributes. However, it will be 
pushed on the stack as two 16 val¬ 
ues as required by a 16-bit function. 
The second parameter is a string 
pointer, so it is given the _seg!6 key¬ 
word to say that it lies in a 16 seg¬ 
ment. Note that the _segl6 comes 
after the *, not before. 

When the call to ulFooCounterO 
is compiled, the compiler will gen¬ 
erate the needed code to push the 
parameters in the correct 16-bit 
way, push the return address as a 
segmented 16-bit address so the 
called 16-bit function's ret instruc¬ 
tion will correctly pop the address 
off, convert the string pointer to 
the correct 16-bit format, and make 
an intrasegment call. So, there is 
not a terrible amount of work in¬ 
volved. However, there is no way 
for the compiler to tell you that 
your extern prototype is totally 
wrong, and it will happily call the 
external function incorrectly, caus¬ 
ing major problems. Even if you 
get it right the first time, any future 
changes to the 16-bit code can go 
unnoticed, causing even stranger 
problems because you won't have 
any real idea where to start look¬ 
ing. You might conceivably come 
up with a conditional compilation 
scheme where the same header is 
included in both code bases with 



Figure t Calling a 16-bit C from 32 bit C 
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different keywords being gener¬ 
ated accordingly, but that would 
also have its associated mainte¬ 
nance nightmares given a large 
enough system. 

What if one of the parameters 
is a structure that has many allo¬ 
cated substructures or maybe con¬ 
tains the headers to a couple of 
linked lists, which are lists of point¬ 
ers to nodes? All of these addresses 
must be thunked for the 16-bit 
world to use them. In such cases, 
the 32-bit world often must effec¬ 
tively build a redundant copy of 
the structure, pass it to the 16 
world, and then potentially copy 
all of the information back out into 
the original data structures. Need- 
less to say, doing this for large data 
structures is both time- and mem¬ 
ory-consuming. For a linked list, 
you could also conceivably build a 
separate node chain that pointed to 
the same node data to avoid dupli¬ 
cating the data itself, assuming that 
the data did not have any pointers 
that require conversion. 

If your 16-bit code exports 
global data values, the same tech¬ 
niques are used to make it avail¬ 
able to the 32-bit world. Of course, 
this assumes that the data is of a 
fundamental type and a type that 
is even understandable by the 32- 
bit code. As just discussed, if the 
global data value is a complex 
structure with a lot of suballocated 
pieces or a non-C data type, you 
either have to thunk each address 
each time you use it or go through 
the trouble of maintaining a sepa¬ 
rate copy and keeping them in 
sync. A better thing to do is gener¬ 
ally just nip the whole globally vis¬ 
ible data problem in the bud and 
not make it visible in the 32-bit 
world. If it must be accessed, pro¬ 
vide access procedures to manipu¬ 
late it and let the 32-bit world call 
them. If you must maintain global 
visibility, refer to Figure 2 for an 
example. I think you should also 
be careful about functions that do 


not provide full prototypes of their 
parameters {that is, they have vari¬ 
able parameter lists, such as 
prifitf). These calls cannot provide 
explicit prototypes for their vari¬ 
able-length parameter lists, so you 
might have to explicitly cast 
pointer parameters to get the cor¬ 
rect memory model. 

LETS DO THE MODULA-2 THUNK 

In our case, we also have to deal 
with the fact that Modula-2 often 
passes things by value that C/C++ 
generally does not because 
Modula-2 (like plain C) does not 
have the concept of a constant pa¬ 
rameter. So these values are passed 
by value to ensure the original 
data is not modified. Another 
problem involves open array para¬ 
meters. The Modula-2 compiler 
copies a variable amount of data 
onto the stack and passes an array 
index limit to indicate the array's 
size. C cannot not handle that type 
of situation atalL 

We dealt with this by provid¬ 
ing shell procedures that accepted 
the same parameters (but by refer¬ 
ence) and then called the original 


procedures, returning its return 
value. This takes a lot of CPU and 
developer time to implement and 
muddies the architectural waters 
considerably, but it is the only rea¬ 
sonable way to deal with the prob¬ 
lem, Luckily for us, our Modula-2 
implementation is part of a multi¬ 
language development environ¬ 
ment, so it provides pragmas, for 
selectively controlling the calling 
convention of procedures. We used 
these pragmas to give all the shell 
procedures the 16-bit C calling 
convention. 

A major pain comes from the 
need to define C versions of the 
structures on the Modula-2 side. 
You must have intimate knowl¬ 
edge of the data layout and pack¬ 
ing system of both environments. 
For instance, enums can be either 
one or two bytes on the Modula-2 
side, according to the pragma in 
use. Or, both environments allow 
packing to be controlled, and it is 
not always evident what packing 
scheme is in force. Or, how do you 
represent a Modula-2 set? You have 
to know how Modula-2 maps sets 
and creates a data type of the cor- 




Figure 2, Accessing 18-bit data from 32-bit C. 
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rect size on the C side to cover the 
same area. Again, keep in mind that 
the compiler is utterly unable to tell 
you if these structures drift out of 
sync over time. You must do it 
manually and maintain it manually. 

And then / to make matters 
worse, you have to define yet an¬ 
other version that is native 32-bit 
and use the first (translation) struc¬ 
ture as a template to get the data 
out of the Modula-2 structure and 
into the native 32-bit structure. If 
you do not do this (that is, you 
allow the translation structure to be 
directly accessed from the 32-bit 
world), you are going to regret it 
later because you will have data de¬ 
pendencies all over the place. Also, 
you would lose much "typeness" in 
the process. For instance, since an 
enum is a byte (or two maybe) on 
the Modula-2 side, your translation 
structure must represent it as a byte 
(not as an enumerated type, which 
is usually four bytes on the 32-btt 
side.) And, just as a religious mat¬ 
ter, you would want to hide the de¬ 
tails of the old 16-bit world from 
the new 32-bit code so that it will 
not be affected when the underly¬ 
ing code is finally converted. 

Another subtle gotcha is the 
global name space issue. Under 
Modula-2, all data and procedure 
names exist within the scope of a 
module, not in the global name 
space. T 1 s is similar to C++'s use 
of classes to divide the name 
space. When you are forced to use 
C calling convention on proce¬ 
dures in the Modula-2 world, you 
loose this name encapsulation. For 
linking purposes, the procedure 
name is then in the global name 
space and may suddenly conflict 
with other globally visible names. 
This is particularly likely because 
Modula-2 developers don't have 
the habit of prefixing names to 
make them more unique. They 
don't have to because the module 
name is an automatically applied 
prefix guaranteeing uniqueness. 


SUMMARY 

As you can see, doing a serious 
mixed-mode application is no triv¬ 
ial task. As previously mentioned, 
keep in mind that most of the re¬ 
ally serious issues arise from the 
run-time problem. If you just want 
to call 16-bit TCP/IP libraries from 
32-bit code, that should be very 
easy since such low-level code will 
most likely not have any signifi¬ 
cant language run-time calls. And, 
in many cases, the vendor will pro¬ 
vide you with a header explicitly 
for a mixed-mode programming, 
which has all of the correct proto¬ 
types. But, if you are porting a 
large project of custom code, it 
goes without saying that it will 
likely make heavy use of 16-bit 
run-time code for some period of 
time. The seriousness of the prob¬ 
lems is really related to how dis¬ 
similar the two environments are, 
with different languages being 
kind of at the top of the scale. 

Sure, a person has to do what a 
person has to do, but don't under¬ 
take it lightly. Do some experimen¬ 
tation and think about investing 
the time in developing tools to au¬ 


tomate some of the grunt work in¬ 
volved. If your system has a clean 
separation across some sort of in¬ 
terprocess communication, you can 
port one side at a time without 
having any mixed code in the same 
process. If you do go with the 
mixed mode system, you might 
have to dedicate a developer or 
two just to manage and document 
the intraenvironment wasteland to 
keep it from becoming a massive 
disaster. In my opinion, you might 
actually spend less and disappoint 
fewer customers in the end by ded¬ 
icating a few developers to a paral¬ 
lel development project that starts 
from scratch; but that view might 
be a little long for most companies 
who often must justify the port via 
some immediate results. 

Dean Roddey is a senior engineer at 
Quantitative Medicine, Annapolis Md., A 
Marquette Company : Dean loves compute 
ers t a lot of coffee , and minimal physical 
activity, so enjoy his articles while you 
can. He can be reached on CompuServe at 
72170,1614 (72170.1614@compuserve. 
com via Internet) or in the CompuServe 
OS/2 Developer forum. 


ENDNOTES 

1. The theoretical limit is 4GB, of course, because of the 32-bit 
addressing. But OS/2 was purposefully limited to 512MB to greatly 
increase the ability to run 16-bit applications. Some hardcore folks 
deride this limitation, but it is not a problem for most of us. 

2. Their contents are not only incompatible but also have different 
alignment requirements for the data they point to. To get around this 
under CSet/2++, use the /Gt+ compiler option to generate tiled 
memory. Basically, it ensures that any 32-bit memory object is allo¬ 
cated in a way that ensures its address can be converted correctly be¬ 
tween the two environments. 

3. As far as 1 can tell, the 16-bit caused exception travels up the han¬ 
dler chain like any other 32-bit exception and is seen by any 32 bit 
handlers installed on the call chain to the 16 bit call. If the exception 
makes it to the top level handler provided by the system, the excep¬ 
tion is translated to a 16-bit signal type exception, if applicable, and 
dispatched to the 16 handlers, if any. 
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Application Migration 


Targeting both OS/2 and Windows is tough work, but their similar interfaces greatly ease the 
development burden. By BERNIE THOMPSON 


Warp and Windows: 
How Similar, 

How Different 


S/2 and Windows are sibling sys¬ 
tems. They share the similarities 
of family, yet there are many frus¬ 
trating differences. Most developers have 
felt they couldn't overcome these differ¬ 
ences and produce an OS/2 product. But 
the dynamics of the software industry are 
changing. Microsoft has developed con¬ 
trol over critical software standards. It has 
leveraged these advantages to dominate a 
large part of the mind share and sales of 
the software industry. 

Microsoft has chosen not to compete 
in the OS/2 market they originally 
helped create, however. This makes 
OS/2 Warp an interesting opportunity 
for all other software developers. 

In the years since IBM took over de¬ 
velopment, OS/2 has made great techni¬ 
cal advances. The Workplace Shell is un¬ 
rivaled as a dynamic, functional, elegant 
user interface. OS/2's symmetric multi¬ 
processing abilities have no counterpart 
in Windows 3.x or Windows 95. And 
QS/2's other innovative features and 
position as an alternative to Windows 
have produced a steadily growing and 
committed user base. 

Developers can harness this solid 
OS/2 market by producing native appli¬ 
cations offering advantages over their 
Windows counterparts. Because the 
OS/2 programming interface is of the 


same family as the Windows interface, 
porting doesn't need to mean rewriting. 

It is important to understand the 
differences between Windows and OS/2 
so you can write the core of your appli¬ 
cation with both systems in mind and 
then add OS/2-exploiting features onto 
this base. This is certainly a demanding 
task, but the rewards will justify the ef¬ 
fort when your product stands out in 
the OS/2 market. 

PROGRAMMING FOR PORTABILITY 

The best way to produce a cross-plat- 
form application from scratch is to 
build portability right in. That's possi¬ 
ble by using object libraries such as 
Taligent's CommonPoint framework, 
Borland's Object Windows Library, 
Zinc's C++ framework, free systems 
like YACL, and many others. As the di¬ 
versity of hardware and software sys¬ 
tems increases, use of these libraries be¬ 
comes the obvious choice for new 
application development. 

Unfortunately, not every developer 
has the luxury of writing applications 
from scratch. Many developers need to 
take an existing application and evolve 
it into something more portable. And 
even for those who use frameworks, it is 
sometimes necessary to go straight to 
the native API for reasons of perfor- 
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mance or functionality. So for all devel¬ 
opers, it is important to understand the 
nuances of the underlying operating 
systems as much as possible. 

KINDRED APIS 

In the late 1980s, Microsoft envisioned 
Windows as a stepping stone to OS/2. 
Design decisions made in both OS/2 
and Windows still reflect that strategy. 
This makes OS/2 an inviting choice for 
those looking to port their Windows 
programming skills and applications. 

At an abstract level, the two systems 
are almost identical. The primary sys¬ 
tem-wide object is the window. A win¬ 
dow sends and receives messages to do 
its work. The system provides some 
standard window types for all applica¬ 
tions to use (menus, scroll bars, and so 
on). These windows can be subclassed 
to extend or modify their functionality. 

But below the abstract level, the sys¬ 
tems have many differences. The follow¬ 
ing sections take a closer look at a sam¬ 
pling of the problems and bright spots. 
The details have gotten somewhat more 
complex with Microsoft's new Win32 


APIs. The following information is a 
mix of Winl6 and Win32. The bright 
side is that Win32 has actually brought 
Windows closer to OS/2 in many signif¬ 
icant ways. 

SOME DETAILS 

Windowing. In both systems, a window 
is created by registering a window class 
and creating an instance of that class. 
Messages are then received and 
processed by a window procedure. 

When registering the window class, 
do not rely on class words. OS/2 doesn't 
have them. Also, Windows allows as¬ 
signment of default icon, cursor, back¬ 
ground brush, and menu resources 
when registering the window class. 
OS/2 deals with these resources on a 
per-window basis as each window is 
created. For this reason, it may be con¬ 
venient to bundle window registration 
and creation into one procedure and 
produce one version for each platform. 

OS/2 programs generally use 
WinCreateStdWindowO to create the main 
window. This is equivalent to 
CreateVindowO with WS. POPUP style in 


OS/2 

Windows 

Comment 

Winlnitialize 


Automatic in Windows 

WinCreateMsgQueue 

WinRegisterdass 

RegisterQass 

Automatic in Windows 

VinCreateStdVindow 

CreateWindow 


WinShowWindow 

ShowWindov 

UpdateWindow 

Automatic in OS/2 after shown 

YinGetMsg 

GetMessage 

TranslateMessage 

Automatic in OS/2 

WinDispatchMsg 

DispatchMessage 


WinDestroyWindow 


Automatic in Windows 

WinOestroyMsgQueue 


Automatic in Windows 

VinTerminate 


Automatic in Windows 


Table 1 . Basic flow of application creation/destruction. 
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Windows. Windows CHILD style 
is equivalent to calling WinCreate 
Window {) in OS/2. Table 1 illustrates 
the flow of application creation and 
destruction in the two systems. 

On both platforms, a main 
window has two basic parts: the 
frame (called the nondient area in 
Windows) and the client. The 
client area is the main area of the 
window where the application 
does most of its work. The frame 
surrounds the client window and 
provides a set of standard func¬ 
tionality: the system menu, a title 
bar, a minimize and maximize but¬ 
ton, a sizing border, and more. 

In Windows, the client and 
frame are bundled together and 
treated as one window. In OS/2, 
they are separate. The frame is a 
standard control, just like any other. 

How can Windows bundle 
these two windows together? It 
sends both sets of messages to the 
one window. Messages intended 
for the frame will have the prefix 
WH.NC (NC stands for nonclient). 
Messages for the client will have 
the normal window prefix of WH_, 
In OS/2, there are no special pre¬ 
fixed messages; they just go to the 
proper window. In effect, every 
Windows window is made to sub¬ 
class its frame, with the messages 
going to a single window proce¬ 
dure. In OS/2, the program must 
explicitly subclass the frame if it 


wants to change the handling of 
frame messages. 

Consider putting all WM JC han¬ 
dling into a single function. When 
in Windows, call this function from 
the main window procedure. In 
OS/2, redefine WM_NC messages to 
their WH_ counterparts, and use this 
function to subclass the frame. 

MESSAGES. 

Windows and OS/2 messages con¬ 
sist of a window handle, a mes¬ 
sage ID, and two effectively un¬ 
typed parameters. The real data 
that comes with the messages is 
encoded in the fields of these two 
parameters. 

In Figure 1, you can see how 
Win32 messaging has moved 
closer to OS/2 in terms of parame¬ 
ter size. Although the sizes are 
identical, Win32 does encode this 
data differently than OS/2, In fact, 
Winl6 sometimes encodes it differ¬ 
ently than Win32. This causes a 
large portability problem. 

Using macros to extract the 
data for you is a good solution. 
Windows programmers already 
have a version of these facilities in 
the form of the uindousx .h header in 
the Windows toolkit. This header, 
intended in part to help portability 
between Winl6 and Win32, pro¬ 
vides facilities for unpacking all 
data from a message and calling a 
function to handle it. Windows 


Winie Win32 OS/2 



Figure 1 . Message layout 




calls these macros "message crack¬ 
ers." By producing their own ap¬ 
plication macros for Windows and 
OS/2, developers can provide a 
foundation for portable message 
handling. 

Since most interface work is 
done through message passing, 
this will probably be the most diffi¬ 
cult area of a porting effort. Just 
counting system messages (not 
controls), Windows and OS/2 have 
roughly 150 different messages 
each. The parameters of each mes¬ 
sage have to be analyzed as if it 
were a normal API. Then the appli¬ 
cation programmer must find a 
way to work within the subset of 
function provided by both sys¬ 
tems, Fortunately, this subset is 
large and functionally rich. 

GRAPHICS 

Possibly the most famous differ¬ 
ence between Windows and OS/2 
is the coordinate system. OS/2 op¬ 
erates in Cartesian Quadrant I 
with (0,0) in the lower left-hand 
corner. Windows operates in 
Quadrant IV with (0,0) in the 
upper left-hand comer. Figure 2 il¬ 
lustrates this difference. Programs 
should use macros and functions 
to hide coordinate differences 
wherever possible. 

Windows uses drawing tools 
to represent drawing attributes. 
Brushes determine a fill pattern. 
Pens determine a line pattern. 
OS/2 can use area and line bun¬ 
dles to provide these functions. 

OS/2 uses Adobe Type 
Manager Type I outline fonts, 
Windows uses TrueType outline 
fonts. The standard font types will 
vary from system to system. Font 
selections must be converted to the 
nearest available type. 

Advanced graphics facilities, 
like Bezier splines and transforms, 
have long been supported by 
OS/2. Some Windows platforms 
are now adopting these features. 
Both Windows NT 3.5 and 
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Windows 95 support Bezier 
splines, and Windows NT 3.5 sup¬ 
ports transforms. Portable applica¬ 
tions can now take advantage of 
these powerful OS/2 features. 

Metafiles are supported by 
both systems. Metafiles are effec¬ 
tively playlists of graphics draw¬ 
ing functions. This means that un¬ 
less the drawing APIs supported 
by two systems are identical, the 
metafiles will not be compatible. 
Since OS/2 and Windows have 
different graphics APIs, metafiles 
for one system cannot be played 
on the other. Even metafiles from 
Windows NT can't always be 
played on Windows 95. This pre¬ 
cludes using metafiles as a cross¬ 
platform data format. 

An interesting new twist in 
graphics is the OpenGL 3-D li¬ 
brary. This library is now available 
for OS/2 through IBM's Developer 
Connection and for Windows NT 
in version 3.5. This presents an ex¬ 
citing new opportunity for devel¬ 
opers. If OpenGL is suitable for the 
application, it can be used instead 
of the native graphics APIs. This 
can help solve the graphics porting 
dilemma. 

MULTIPLE DOCUMENT INTERFACE 

During the development of Pre¬ 
sentation Manager (PM), IBM con¬ 
sidered implementing multiple 
document interface (MDI). Re¬ 
search showed, however, that MDI 
caused significant confusion 
among novice users. MDI went on 
to become a standard Windows 
paradigm, while OS/2 resisted the 
feature. Recently, Microsoft has re¬ 
alized MDI is a usability problem, 
and it has decided to avoid using it 
in its own Windows 95 interface. 
Applications should use a docu¬ 
ment-centric paradigm instead of 
MDI. 

CONTROLS 

Controls are a large issue in them¬ 
selves. For the core controls (but¬ 


ton, listbox, and so on) the best 
approach is to use the functional¬ 
ity provided by OS/2 and then 
map it to Windows. This is be¬ 
cause Windows provides a super¬ 
set of OS/2's functions for these 
controls. 

The newer controls are a more 
difficult issue. OS/2 2.0 introduced 
many new, exciting controls that 
provided a basis for the functional¬ 
ity of the Workplace Shell. Micro¬ 
soft has adopted many of the ideas 
in these controls for Windows 95. 
Developers should carefully pick 
functions that are common be¬ 
tween the two platforms or avoid 
these new controls. Table 2 shows 
how Windows 3.1 and Windows 
95 controls map to OS/2. 

COMMON DIALOG BOXES 

Both systems provide standard di¬ 
alogs for selecting files and fonts. 
Other dialogs are not available on 
both systems. Applications must 
provide their own dialogs to cover 
for missing common dialogs. 

MEMORY MANAGEMENT 

Memory management differences 
have receded between OS/2 and 


Windows with Win32. Win32 and "B 
OS/2 both have 32-bit designs that L 
closely mirror the functionality I 

provided by CPUs like the Intel 
386. Only a few Win32 features 
need to be avoided. Don't request 
specific virtual address ranges, as 
Win32 allows. And don't query or 
modify the page permissions of 
other processes. Both of these fea¬ 
tures are incompatible with OS/2's 
memory scheme. 

For most cases, simple My Alloc 
and MyFree functions, which wrap 
Win 16, Win32, and OS/2 memory 
management, are acceptable ways 
to cover differences. 

The best portability solution is 
to stick with the C and C++ mem- 
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Figure 2. Graphics coordinates. 


Windows 

OS/2 

Button 

Button 

Combo Box 

Combo Box 

List Box 

List Box 

Menu 

Menu 

Scroll Bar 

Scroll Bar 

Static 

Static 

Edit 

Entry /MLE 

Column Header (Win 95) 

Container 

List View (Win 95) 

Container 

Progress Indicator (Win 95) 

Slider 

Property Sheet (Win 95) 

Notebook 

Rich Text (Win 95) 

None 

Status Bar (Win 95) 

None 

Tool Bar (Win 95) 

None 

Tree View (Win 95) 

Container 

Spin Box (Win 95) 

Spin Button 

None 

Frame 

None 

Value Set 


Table 2. Common control mappings. 
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ory management functions when¬ 
ever possible. These will guarantee 
compatibility with current and fu¬ 
ture operating systems. 


THREADING AND SEMAPHORES 

OS/2 users have rejected many ap¬ 
plications that do not take advan¬ 
tage of native OS/2 functionality. 
In particular, multithreading is a 
native OS/2 feature that produces 
more responsive applications. This 
has been a great dilemma for de¬ 
velopers because applications 
must be designed with multi¬ 
threading in mind to make proper 
use of it. Since Windows 3.1 had 
no multithreading, portable appli¬ 
cations could not be designed to 
use it. 

This is another area where 
Win32 has brought Windows 
closer to OS/2 and opened the 


door for more portable applica¬ 
tions. Win32 supports threading 
and semaphores in a manner simi¬ 
lar to OS/2. Now developers can 
create multithreaded applications 
and still port them between 
Windows and OS/2, 

ATOMS 

Atoms are nearly identical in the 
two systems, except for one im¬ 
portant detail: in OS/2, atoms are 
case-sensitive. In Windows, they 
are case-insensitive, which im¬ 
pacts all system functions that use 
atoms in the underlying imple¬ 
mentation. Most important of 
these is the class name specified in 
(Win)RegisferdassO. Fortunately, it 
is easy for the application to work 
around this difference by keeping 
case consistent within the applica¬ 
tion code. 


RESOURCES 

Name all resources with an integer 
ID. OS/2 doesn't support naming 
resources with strings. This rule 
can be followed by always using 
the MA KONTRESOURCE macro provided 
in Windows. Produce an OS/2 ver¬ 
sion of the macro, then use this 
macro when identifying all re¬ 
sources, The resources themselves 
must be converted between the 
two platforms. The SMART port¬ 
ing tool, available on IBM's 
Developer Connection, can auto¬ 
mate much of this task. 

OPENDOCANDOLE 

Technologies for producing soft¬ 
ware “parts" propose to revolu¬ 
tionize the whole software indus¬ 
try. That vision has yet to be 
achieved by any one technology. 
OLE reached the software indus- 



OS/2 1 ** is a great operating system - 
except when it comes to delivering a 
consistent desktop time after time. It's so 
easy to drag and drop system files and 
utilities into the shredder. Anyone can 
do it. Now that's an administrative 
nightmare. 

Unless you have the Desktop 
Observatory” 1 from Pinnacle 
Technology, The Desktop Observatory 
silently takes control of your user 
desktops. 


Drag and Stop. 


Lock & Load... Over a LAN! 

Drag the OS/2 System folder into the 
shredder? No problem. The Desktop 
Observatory can dynamically rebuild 
their desktop from a small configuration 
file you control, and everything is 
restored. Store the desktop 
configurations on your LAN, and you 
can instantly update hundreds of 
desktops from a central location. 


You can even start REXX or C utilities 
when folders or programs are opened or 
dosed - great for backups, statistics 
collection, audit control, and copying 
files to or from a server. 

Now you've found the perfect solution 
for OS/2 security, management and 
control - the Desktop Observatory for 
OS/2, 


Security & Auditing 
But there is even more to the Desktop 
Observatory Apply restriction settings to 
objects so that they cannot be moved, 
copied, deleted, renamed, or even seen. 
Password protect folders and programs, 
and restrict access to files, folders and 
directories. 


1 - 800 - 525-1650 


/m\ 

* TEC 



BS 


(or OS/2 for LAN Server 


PINNACLE 

TECNHOLOCT 


Drskiop’ Observafory is a trademark of Pinnacle Technology- OS/2 is a trademark of IBM Corporation. 01994 Pinnacle Technology * P.O. Box 128 - Kirklin, IN 46050 4 3l7.279.51S7 
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try first. It is central to Microsoft's 
operating-system strategy. Open- 
Doc has come second, but with 
technology that most observers 
consider superior. Even more im¬ 
portant, OpenDoc is more open. It 
is managed by a nonprofit organi¬ 
zation funded by a large set of 
companies. 

For developers taking a long¬ 
term view, OpenDoc is clearly the 
better choice. For those concentrat¬ 
ing on the short term, neither tech¬ 
nology provides a solution for all 
the software platforms available 
today. 

STRUCTURING FOR SUCCESS 

These many differences and issues 
may seem daunting. But with a 
properly structured application, 
the workload can be greatly dimin¬ 
ished. The number one porting 


rule for any program is to isolate 
platform-dependent code. In to¬ 
day's GUI-centric world, that 
means isolating the interface from 
the real work an application does. 

A classic example could be a 
ray tracing program. One way to 
design such a program would be 
to mix editing, tracing, and image 
display together in the window 
procedure of a program—but this 
would make porting a nightmare. 

The better approach is to have 
an editor program that passes its 
output to a tracing program 
(which has no interface code), 
which then passes its output to a 
display program. Now the core 
functionality of the application 
(ray tracing) has the potential to 
compile without any porting at all. 
By properly hiding what's going 
on behind the scenes, the program 


can act exactly as if it were written 
as one single piece of code. 

WHERE TO START 



Obviously, the information in this 
article only scratches the surface of 
the Windows/OS/2 porting story. 
For large, complex applications, 
porting can be very involved. 

Two good sources for further 
information are Charles Petzold's 
Windows and OS/2 programming 
books. Programming Windows 3.1 , 
3rd ed. (Microsoft Press, 1992) and 
OS/2 Presentation Manager 
Programming (Ziff-Davis Press, 
1994). Many developers first 
learned to program Windows with 
Petzold's book. In 1994, Petzold re¬ 
leased a new version of his OS/2 
PM programming guide. Many 
chapters in these books parallel 
each other. Both books have a large 



TechBridge Builder™ - the 
first framework-oriented 
visual programming tool 
for OS/2 - opens the door 
to the next generation 
of software development. 

TechBridge Builder's secret weapon is its framework 
of 700+ carefully honed object building blocks. 

It's like having a PM assistant, an object technology guru, 
an SQL expert, and a CUA advisor right in the box. 

The framework takes care of the tedious technology 
details while you concentrate on meeting user needs. 

Demo disk available. Call I (800) 463-8998 

TechBridge Technology Corp. 

5001 Yonge St., Suita 1301, North York, Ontario, Canada M2N 6P6. Phono: (416) 222-8998. Fa*: (416) 222-0168. 
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number of sample programs, and 
many of these samples have both 
OS/2 and Windows versions. 
Developers working in both envi¬ 
ronments would do well to use the 
books as resources to compare the 
two platforms. 

Many issues in porting be¬ 
tween Windows and OS/2 are 
unique, but not the general strate¬ 
gies, Developers have long since 
developed strategies for porting 
between Windows and Macintosh, 
even though these systems are not 
as similar as OS/2 and Windows, 
Steve Petrucci's book Cross- 
Platform Power Tools (Random 
House, 1993) explores approaches 
for porting between Macintosh 
and Windows, The ideas he pre¬ 
sents can provide an excellent 
basis for a Windows and OS/2 
porting effort. 

For those writing applications 
from scratch, don't fail to investi¬ 
gate cross-platform libraries. Wade 
Guthrie's Portable GUI Development 
Kits FAQ (comp.answers, comp, 
windows.misc.) is one of the best 
sources of comparative reviews 
and information on these libraries. 

Anyone porting a Winl6 or 
Win32 application to OS/2 should 
get the SMART porting tool men¬ 
tioned earlier. This tool analyzes 
and partially migrates source code 
and is a great source of informa¬ 
tion in any case* 


PLANNING ON CHANGE 

OS/2 and Windows have a long 
history of symbiosis and rivalry. 
Before Windows took the market 
share lead, the industry believed 
OS/2 owned the future. Now the 
industry believes Windows owns 
the future. But every industry ob¬ 
server should know it won't stay 
that way forever. Developers 
should invest in the future of their 
code by investing in portability. As 


the market makes its inevitable 
twists and turns, companies with 
portable applications can be the 
first to react. Portability is a power¬ 
ful advantage and a smart strategy. 

Be rule Thompson is an associate pro¬ 
grammer with the IBM OS/2 Presentation 
Manager development team in Boca 
Raton , Fla . He has a B.S. in Computer 
Science from Penn State. Bernie can be 
reached at bthompson@vnet ibm.com. 
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Application Migration 



This article discusses the reasons to port to OS/2 and gives an overview of the various methods—past 
and present. By DERREL BLAIN 


Porting Applications to 
OS/2: A Historical 
Review of OS / 2 


/ n the business of application devel¬ 
opment, changes in underlying 
technology happen rapidly and are 
apparently unending* Computer plat¬ 
forms, machinery, operating systems, 
storage subsystems, and coding tools 
constantly change. In the best of all com¬ 
puting worlds, applications could be re¬ 
coded from scratch every time to take 
advantage of this new platform. 
Developers would have a lot of time to 
meditate on every single machine in¬ 
struction. However, economic reality de¬ 
mands that we get things out the door 
as fast as possible. This urgency of the 
market creates a need for a porting strat¬ 
egy other than a careful recoding, one 
that involves using as much of the old 
application code as possible. 

PORTING FOR CUSTOMERS 

l n practice, porting affects two groups: 
customers and developers. The desires 
of the two are different, and both must 
be accounted for in porting an applica¬ 
tion. Customers that have experience 
using your application, especially those 
with large installed bases they must 
train for and maintain, expect the appli¬ 
cation on the new platform to perform 
much like the previous version. They do 
not want to relearn how to do some¬ 
thing they already know. They certainly 


do not want hiccups and bugs. Some¬ 
thing about the new computer hard¬ 
ware, the new operating system, or the 
new network has caused them to make a 
change. They want to see value in that 
change. That sense of value includes 
your application. If your application 
does not perform as well as expected 
and the customers believe in the choices 
they made for new underlying technol¬ 
ogy, they will find fault with your appli¬ 
cation. They will blame you. 

PORTING FOR DEVELOPERS 

Application developers, on the other 
hand, are generally driven by the ur¬ 
gency of the market rather than technol¬ 
ogy for its own sake. They would be hap¬ 
piest if they could have their applications 
magically work on the new technology 
without any changes to their code. This, 
of course, does not happen often. 

In some ways, the ultimate in porta¬ 
bility was dear old C code. At the appli¬ 
cation level, when practically everybody 
used some form of text screen interac¬ 
tion, an application could be maintained 
on several platforms simply by using a 
different compiler. The compiler was the 
porting tool. Reuse of the code object 
was practically 100%! One of my first 
jobs in the computer field involved as¬ 
sisting with maintaining C code libraries 
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for text windows* This code 
worked in both UNIX and DOS 
without much trouble. Even fur¬ 
ther back, programs I wrote for my 
own use on a CP/M card and 
crammed in my old Apple ma¬ 
chine had no trouble porting to my 
shiny new 8086, despite the fact 
that the underlying processor and 
operating system were completely 
different. 

So for the user, porting means 
some identity of use. For the devel¬ 
oper it means identity of code—-the 
closer to identical, the better. Given 
our practical definition of porting, 
we must ask ourselves. Is it even 
reasonable to think about porting 
applications between Windows and 
OS/2? Certainly! Before I can make 
a case for that answer, however, I 
have to lay some other ground¬ 
work* Other questions come to 


mind that must be answered, such 
as; Why can't we simply recompile 
our application code and have it run 
on either Windows or OS/2? Why 
are things different now? What are 
the mechanisms involved that either 
help or hinder our effort? 

The first answer is that the 
platforms of today are more com¬ 
plicated* Yes, systems are more 
complicated, but this is not where 
the difficulty lies. Because if the 
complications of the software, the 
hundreds of details that need to be 
worked out in a large application, 
have already been completed for 
the original application, then they 
have been completed for the 
ported application* Again, the user 
expects the same functionality, and 
the developer expects to reuse the 
code. So where does the difference 
enter? Whence the complication? 


The difficulty is caused by changes 
in the system services* 

The uniformity of the run-time 
libraries and system services like 
disk and text I/O was one of the 
things that made C wildly popular. 
Besides being useful shorthand for 
writing an algorithm, the system 
libraries largely agreed and 
worked in a uniform manner 
across many different platforms* 
Similar services existed throughout 
that technology space. 

Today, despite the hoopla, the 
underlying structures on which 
applications are based have not 
changed much—even in this brave 
new world of graphical user inter¬ 
faces. Programmers still work with 
more or less linear algorithms with 
some loops and some branching. 
Generally we use some form of 
structured programming with a 
main program relying on any 
number of functions or subrou¬ 
tines. For data, we basically still 
use things like tree structures, ar¬ 
rays, and lists. Memory, whether 
protected or unprotected, is still a 
linear space that is filled from the 
top and the bottom toward the 
middle. 

WHY WINDOWS OR OS/2, ANYWAY? 

Just for fun, consider this assertion: 
Microsoft's Windows and IBM's 
OS/2 are nothing more than big, 
fat third-party coding libraries* 
This does not mean they are not 
good* They accomplish many tasks 
that would take much longer and 
require more staff if a development 
team was going to code from 
scratch. However, the use, the task, 
and the underlying functionality 
your application brings to the plat¬ 
form is still your construction, 
your algorithm. What you gain as 
a developer from Windows and 
OS/2 is simply access to a bunch 
of library code, generally dealing 
with display and user interaction, 
which is beyond your immediate 
ability to create and debug* 
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menage your production job 
streams? Do you have programs 
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You use the API entries of 
these GUI operating systems in the 
same manner as you use other cod¬ 
ing libraries to further your own 
application development. Tasks 
that are uniquely yours are coded 
from scratch. Code somebody else 
has already written and debugged 
that gets something useful done 
for you, you buy and include in 
your own application. This is ex¬ 
actly how third-party coding li¬ 
braries are used. 

The architectures of Windows 
and OS/2 are similar to each other. 
With more time and space, I could 
make a convincing case that they 
are functionally identical. They 
both rely on event-driven messag¬ 
ing architectures. They are both 
windowing systems with parents 
and children arranged in a hierar¬ 
chy. Their printing and graphic 
subsystems are extremely similar. 
Even the pieces of their applica¬ 
tions, resources, dialogs, icons, and 
helps systems are practically iden¬ 
tical in use and similar in form. 
There are many reasons for this, 
some having to do with how logi¬ 
cal it is to perform a certain task in 
a certain way. But the chief reason 
they are so similar is that Windows 
and OS/2 have the same mom and 
dad, IBM and Microsoft. Windows 
and OS/2 are parallel systems that 
grew out of the same fundamental 
architecture that was shared be¬ 
tween the design teams of both 
companies. It is this similarity and 
the fact that developers on both 
platforms still code in some vari¬ 
ant of C that makes porting be¬ 
tween the two platforms possible 

WHY PORT TO OS/2? 

Before we take up the issue of what 
strategy to use for porting, I want to 
say a brief word about the reasons 
to port. An application should be 
ported when a company believes it 
can reach a profitable customer 
base. This is the only reason. No 
other issue is important. All this 


endless discussion about the rela¬ 
tive merits of OS/2 over Windows, 
or vice versa, is simply not useful 
for the application developer. 
Although it might be fun, and it is 
certainly good for spurring both 
companies on to making even bet¬ 
ter operating systems, your only 
concern as a smart businessperson 
should be the economic viability of 
your particular application on that 
platform. Three years and several 
million copies later certainly shows 
OS/2 to be viable. 

The similarities between Win¬ 
dows and OS/2 can easily be seen 
in the history of the thiee tools that 
have been used to port from 
Windows to OS/2. These are the 
Microsoft Windows Libraries for 
OS/2 (WLO), Micrografx's Mir¬ 
rors, and the Source Migration 
Analysis Reporting Toolset 
{SMART) from One Up Corp. 


SMART is the most recent tool. 
Mirrors became available with 
OS/2 2.0 and was available as a 
porting tool until just recently. The 
Microsoft WLO library was the 
earliest, first available in the OS/2 
1.21 time frame. 

MICROSOFT WINDOWS 
LIBRARIES FOR OS/2 

Believe it or not, Microsoft itself 
once had a strategy for helping de¬ 
velopers reach OS/2, but WLO 
never saw wide distribution. In 
fact, the manual I have lists itself 
as version 0.9. WLO was essen¬ 
tially a library against which the 
Windows application was linked. 
The application to be ported con¬ 
tinued to function as a Windows 
application. The similarities be¬ 
tween this manner of operation 
and the Mirrors conversion tool 
are obvious; however, WLO tilted 
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more toward dynamic conversion 
than Mirrors did- Rather than con¬ 
verting those things that needed to 
be converted up front, WLO itself 
would dynamically convert things 
as the application was running. At 
that time, OS/2 still directly sup¬ 
ported loading Windows-exe¬ 
cutable files. Windows and OS/2 
also shared the same executable 
file format. The loaders on the two 
systems manipulated the applica¬ 
tion resources in a similar manner. 
WLO directly loaded and dis¬ 
played Windows resources, so no 
changes were required. 

With WLO, Microsoft con¬ 
verted the Windows Help Man¬ 
ager, WINHELF.EXE, so it would 
run directly in the OS/2 environ¬ 
ment. This meant that help files 
that belonged with the ported ap¬ 
plication could be used directly. 
This strategy would not work as 
well later when the appearance of 
the two platforms diverged. 

We also see in this initial effort 
the first mention of issues that still 
concern developers who port ap¬ 
plications. These include warnings 
about changes in message order¬ 
ing, reliance on low-level system 
calls, and changes in the underly¬ 
ing file systems, for example. 
However, each of these things, 
while bothersome, are not over¬ 
whelming technical issues to sur¬ 
mount. Low-level calls should be 
replaced with higher-level API en¬ 
tries. Programs can easily be re¬ 
coded to accommodate varying 
name lengths. The message re¬ 
ordering, while more troubling, 
can be accommodated by changing 
the response of the application to 
certain messages. 

MIRRORS 

Mirrors was released with OS/2 
2.0. Mirrors was always intended 
as a short-term marketing strategy 
for getting developers to put their 
applications on OS/2 2.0 right 
away. Mirrors shared much of the 


same strategy as WLO. By then, 
OS/2 had made significant 
changes, and Mirrors as a porting 
tool reflected this divergence. 
Mirrors, as is often the case with a 
piece of software, took on a life of 
its own and continued far past its 
expected term, 

Although OS/2 2.0 had made 
many significant advances, porting 
from Windows in a fairly auto¬ 
matic way was still possible. 
Mirrors consisted of a DLL that the 
ported application was linked 
against, just as WLO was. Where 
WLO remapped and forwarded 
the Windows calls made by the ap¬ 
plication to OS/2, Mirrors satisfied 
many of the calls internally. Some 
were forwarded, but many others 
never left the Mirrors DLL. So al¬ 
though it was called an emulation 
layer. Mirrors did not in fact func¬ 
tion strictly as an emulation layer. 
For example, applications would 
often select a brush many times be¬ 
fore it was actually used. Mirrors 
would not realize that brush in the 
OS/2 environment until immedi¬ 
ately before its use. Structures, 
lists, instance information, and 
much more were maintained inter¬ 
nally to the Mirrors DLL. Es¬ 
sentially, Mirrors became the 
Windows system libraries for the 
ported application. 

Rather than incur the overhead 
of dynamic conversion for re¬ 
sources, help, icons, and so forth, 
command line utilities were devel¬ 
oped to convert these things up 
front. Mirrors had its own resource 
compiler. The help files for the 
ported application were also con¬ 
verted by a command line utility 
ahead of time. This meant that 
when the resources were bound to 
the application's .EXE (now an 
GS/2.EXE), they did not need to 
be converted or mapped at run 
time, which made the whole appli¬ 
cation actually much closer to an 
OS/2 application. 

If something as large as a help 
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system, with all its fonts and em¬ 
bedded bitmaps and links to an 
application, can be converted with 
a simple command line utility, 
which MIRHLP is, then the real 
systemic differences between these 
two operating systems is not large. 
This point is important because it 
demonstrates again that porting 
between the two systems is purely 
an economic decision and not a 
question of technical feasibility. 

Recently 1 worked with a large 
application developer that had 
used Mirrors to port an application 
with over 50 separate DLLs and 
.EXEs. It was part of a large net¬ 
worked system on which dozens 
of users worked simultaneously. 
The fact that this worked at all 
demonstrates the similarity be¬ 
tween the two systems. (1 would 
like to note that Mirrors was devel¬ 
oped in a year and a half by only 
five developers.) 

THE SMART TOOL 

Since IBM has recently announced 
that it will no longer develop or 
sell the Mirrors tool, the new alter¬ 
native for porting assistance is 
SMART. SMART is a completely 
different approach to porting, but 
it too relies on the close similarity 
between the two systems for its 
success. Essentially, SMART per¬ 
forms in an automated way those 
tasks a team of developers would 
perform by hand. In a series of 
passes, SMART looks at the source 
code and helps create a new source 
for the target platform. That is, the 
conversion takes place at the 
source code level rather than dy¬ 
namically at run time (as in WLO) 
or when the application is linked 
and bound {as with Mirrors). 
Ported with SMART, the applica¬ 
tion will definitely have the look 
and feel of a native application, 
and it will certainly have the speed 
of the new platform since it will be 
a native application at the end of 
the process. 


To port an application, SMART 
first analyzes the source code* This 
analysis performs a series of mea¬ 
surements and look-ups based on 
the calls in the source application* 
It then either maps the call directly 
or inserts a number of comments 
into the output source code to as¬ 
sist the developer in making the 
conversion by hand. It will also 
provide a report that indicates the 
size of the porting effort. 

Again, the point must be made 
that this is possible because the 
systems are similar enough that 
one can be mapped onto the other. 
Although there is not a one-to-one 
mapping relationship throughout 
Windows and OS/2, SMART takes 
care of the one-to-one relationships 
and a good deal more—even rear¬ 
ranging parameters when neces¬ 
sary. The great thing about SMART 
is its reporting scheme, which 
gives the development team a han¬ 
dle on the remaining effort and the 
marketing and financial team some 
idea of whether or not the effort 
will be worth it, 

PORTING IN SUMMARY 

When speaking of applications, de¬ 
velopers and users often say things 
like, "Its an OS/2 app" or "This is 
a Windows program*" This identi¬ 
fies the application a little too 
closely with the operating system* 
If an application does anything 
useful in its own right, such as 
managing a database or an address 
book, or pointing a telescope based 
on clicking on a star map, then this 


application has a considerable 
amount of code that should not 
properly be called Windows code 
or OS/2 code* When you are port¬ 
ing an application in this context, 
what you are porting is the interac¬ 
tion with the operating system. In 
the case of Mirrors, people would 
often say that the ported applica¬ 
tion necessarily ran slower because 
it was using an emulation layer* 
But this was not necessarily true— 
and even when true, sometimes 
not significant* 

For example, let's say you had 
a large inventory and accounting 
program. The actual interaction 
with the operating system might be 
an insignificant portion of the ap¬ 
plication code. It might be only a 
few windows, dialog boxes, and 
some number of menu choices* The 
real workhorse code would, there¬ 
fore, be identical in both environ¬ 
ments, and porting between the 
two would not be difficult. Nor 
would the ported application, even 
with an emulation layer, run slower 
because the time the CPU spends 
waiting between menu choices is 
far larger than the extra instruction 
cycles required for the layer. If your 
application is graphically intensive, 
this time difference does become 
significant and your reliance on the 
operating system becomes much 
greater. In this case, a tool like 
SMART becomes really useful be¬ 
cause the result of your porting ef¬ 
fort will be a native application that 
makes direct use of the graphic en¬ 
gine on the target system. 


As Microsoft's WLO manual 
put it some years back, "Windows 
and OS/2 rely on similar concepts 
of dynamic linking, resource man¬ 
agement, and windowing." That is 
still true today* That will still be 
true when Windows 95 ships* In 
some ways, the platforms will be¬ 
come even more architecturally 
similar since Windows will add 
true multitasking and threading at 
last* Porting between the two, in 
either direction, is feasible—and 
for many, it is also still desirable* 



Derrel R* Blain is coauthor of Rea! World 
Programming for OS/2 (Sams, 2nd Edition, 
1994 / He worked on the Mirrors porting 
tool while at Micrografx in Dallas, Tex. He 
is currently working at One Up Corp * as a 
software developer. 
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Application Migration 


Switching to flat-model programming doesn't have to be all-or-nothing. This article describes methods 
you can use to combine 32-bit code with 16-bit code. By ALAN AUERBACH 


Don't Throw Away 
Those 16-Bit Object 
Libraries 


/ f you've already made the jump 
(pun intended) to flat-model pro¬ 
gramming and OS/2 2.x, you 
know how liberating it is to be free of 
segment limitations. But you also know 
it's not always feasible to convert all 
your code at once to 32-bit. This is espe¬ 
cially true when you use third-party ob¬ 
ject libraries as part of your application. 

Often the process of integrating 32- 
bit code with 16-bit code is very 
straightforward. The 32-bit compiler 
you use is likely to have support for 
building thunks, which are interface 
routines that handle the conversion of 
pointers and parameters from 32-bit to 
16-bit (and vice versa). Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, you'll run into an object library 
that presents a special challenge. The 
PKWare Data Compression Library is 
one such library and therefore presents a 
good example for our discussion. 

The PKWare Data Compression 
Library consists of two routines (implode 
and explode) distributed as a single Intel- 
format object (.OBJ) file (as well as a .LIB 
file). These routines, shipped as 16-bit 
object code, are actually operating-sys¬ 
tem independent (that is, they can be 
used with DOS, Windows, or OS/2). 
This independence is achieved because 
the routines call no operating system's 
APIs or C run-time library functions. 


They use two callback routines you 
must declare in your code: one to read 
data, and one to write data. 

To make use of these functions in 
your 32-bit program, the first thing you 
must do is modify the PKWare-supplied 
header file so the C-Set/2 compiler will 
supply the appropriate thunks. The 
original declaration of the implode func¬ 
tion is shown in Figure 1, with the modi¬ 
fied declaration in Figure 2. 

The .Farl6 keyword tells the com¬ 
piler that the function is 16-bit and must 
be called via a 16:16 pointer. The .Pascal 
keyword (which is applicable only when 
_Farl6 is specified) specifies the Pascal 
linkage conventions. The _Segl6 keyword 
on the pointer declarations (in read.buff 
and write.buff) alert the compiler to the 
fact that the pointers being supplied by 
the calling routine are in the 16:16 for¬ 
mat and must be converted to the 0:32 
format before use. 

Now we're ready to compile and 
link our program. We'll start with the 
sample program provided by PKWare: 
GENERIC.C. We've replaced the refer¬ 
ence to implode.h with our modified 
header, implod32.h and changed the func¬ 
tion definitions so they match our modi¬ 
fied declarations. 

Compiling this program results in 
no errors. The link step, however, shows 
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us the following error: 

LJNK386 : error L2050: usel6/use32 
attribute conflict « segment: JJATA in 
group: DGROUP 

The linker is saying here that there's 
a segment conflict: it's trying to combine 
a segment marked as usel6 (that is, a 16' 
bit segment) with one that's marked as 
use32 (a 32-bit segment). 

What's happening here? The linker 
has the capability to combine segments 
into groups. This generally improves the 
performance of 16-bit programs by re¬ 
ducing the number of segment register 
loads that a program must execute. 

To do this, however, each segment 
in a group must be compatible. For ex¬ 
ample, all segments in a group must be 
either 32- or 16-bit In our example, we 
have a 32-bit segment from our main 
program that the linker is trying to com¬ 
bine with a 16-bit segment from the IM- 
PLODE.OBJ object file. 

This brings us to a general rule of 
thumb: when combining 32-bit code 
with 16-bit code, put the 16-bit code in 
its own DLL rather than trying to stati¬ 
cally link them together. 

No problem, this just requires some 
slight changes to the makefile. Here we 
link-edit the PKWare code by itself into 
a DLL (we need a .DEF file to make It a 
DLL and to export the names implode and 
explode), build an import library to re¬ 
solve the external references in our main 
code, and link-edit the main code refer¬ 
ring to the import library. This time, our 
link step completes with no errors. 

But when we run the code, we get a 
trap D at a location that resolves to im- 
plode+72fc>. When we debug this, we dis¬ 
cover that the implode routine assumes 
that the DS register, on entry to the func¬ 
tion, contains the selector of the DGROUP 
combined segment group. As it turns 
out, this is clearly documented in the 


PKWare documentation, where it lists 
the segment descriptions of its data 
segment: 

DGROUP GROUP .DATA 
ASSUME DS: DGROUP 

_DATA SEGMENT usel6 WORD PUBLIC 'DATA' 

This is not an unusual assumption 
for a 16-bit routine to have. After all, it is 
by convention that the DS register usu¬ 
ally contains the selector to the DGROUP 
segment. However, it does cause us a 
problem here as we try to make this 
work from a 32-bit program. 

Knowing now what we need to do 
(to ensure that DS contains the address of 
the group containing the PKWare data 
segment on entry to implode), we have 
several options: write a customized as¬ 
sembler-language thunk routine that ex¬ 
plicitly loads DS with the correct segment 
selector; figure out a way to combine the 
PKWare data segment with our main 
program's DGROUP; or write an interface 
routine that does more than just act as a 
thunk. 

I'll leave the first option as an exer¬ 
cise to the reader. The second option can 
be done with a minor change to the 
linker definition (.DEF) file. Despite the 
fact that the linker's error message men¬ 
tions the .DATA segment, if we change an 
attribute of the DATA32 segment (the main 
program's 32-bit DATA segment that also 
is grouped into DGROUP) to MIX ED 1632, the 
linker will happily combine our seg¬ 
ments. Thus, we add the following two 
tines to our .DEF file: 

SEGMENTS 

DATA32 CLASS 'DATA' MIXED1632 

Now, when we link the files, we get 
the following warning messages: 

jjnplod32.Qbj (implode. ASM) : warning L4008: 
aliased fix-up to non-alias object near 487 
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in object PK_TEXT 

implod32.obj(implode.ASM) : warning 
L4008: aliased fix-up to non-alias 
object near 56A in object PKJEJIT 


This is a rather important (al¬ 
beit cryptic) warning, so let's deci¬ 
pher it one word at a time. Aliased 
is another way of saying 16:16. In a 
32-bit flat model world, everything 
is 0:32, but if a memory object also 
needs to be addressed via a 16:16 
pointer, that object needs an alias. 
A fix-up is a pointer that needs to 
be resolved at load time; this is 
also known as a relocation marker. 
Non-alias means 0:32, or flat-model 
pointer, near 4B7 in object PK_TEXT is 
simply the location where the fix¬ 
up is found. 


So what does this message 
mean in English? It means that a 
code segment (PK.TEXT) now con¬ 
tains a 16:16 pointer to a location in 
a 0:32 data segment. And since the 
first 16 bits of a 16:16 pointer con¬ 
tain the selector, that leaves only 16 
bits to contain the offset of a loca¬ 
tion that may be more than 64K 
C2 l6 ) bytes into the memory object. 
Thus, the linker warns you that 
you might have a problem in that 
case. All you have to do, though, is 
look back at your linker's .MAP file 
to make sure the segment in ques¬ 
tion lies entirely within the first 
64K of the combined group. If this 
is true, the warning can be ignored. 
You can also get rid of the warning 
by telling the linker to add an alias 


EXTERN unsigned short far pascal implode( 
unsigned (far pascal * read,buff)(char far ^buffer,unsigned short far *size), 
void (far pascal * urite_buff)(char far *buffer l unsigned short far *size), 
char far *work_buff, 
unsigned short int far *type, 
unsigned short int far *dsize); 


Figure t Original declaration of the implode function. 


f* typedef for read_buff function *f 
typedef 

unsigned short .TarlS .Pascal read.buff 
(char * ,$egl6 buffer, 

unsigned short * _Segl6 size); 

/* typedef for urite.buff function */ 
typedef 

unsigned short .Farl6 .Pascal urite_buff 
(char * _Segl6 buffer, 

unsigned short * _Segl6 size); 

/* declaration for implode function *f 
unsigned 

short _Fari6 .Pascal implode 
(read.buff 

urite.buff *, 

char * work.buff # 

unsigned short int * type, 
unsigned short int * dsize); 


Figure 2 Modified declaration of the implode function. 


for the DATA32 segment. You do this 
by adding the keyword ALIAS to the 
end of the above segment defini¬ 
tion, so it now reads: 

SEGMENTS 

DATA32 CLASS 'DATA' HIXED1632 

ALIAS 

While this technique results in 
a working program, it can be im¬ 
proved by allowing the 32-bit code 
to not worry about segment 
boundaries and pass buffers larger 
than 64K in length. This leads us to 
the third option: writing an inter¬ 
face routine that does more than 
just act as a thunk. 

To do this, you'll need a 16-bit 
compiler, so I hope you haven't 
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thrown yours away just yet. (I 
used the Microsoft C6.00A com¬ 
piler for this article.) The idea be¬ 
hind this interface routine is to 
take as input an arbitrarily large 
buffer in memory, compress it, and 
return the compressed data to the 
caller. The interface code will be 
statically linked with the PKWare 
object module into a DLL. 

The key to making this work is 
a feature of OS/2 2.0, 2.1, and 


Selector 

Starting Effective Address 

OOOF 

10000 

0017 

20000 

001F 

30000 

0027 

40000 

002F 

50000 

FFFF 

1BFF0000 

Figure 3. Local Descriptor Table, 


#define LQUSHQRT(1 
#define HIUSHORT(I) 


((USHORT)((ULONG)!)) 

{(USHORT)(((ULONG)(1) » 16) & Oxffff)) 


unsigned pascal ReadBuff (char *buffer, // pointer to PKWare's buffer 
USHORT *size) // size of buffer 

{ 

ULONG offset; 

USHORT len, actualLen; 

USHORT selector; 

// InputLength is a global containing the remaining length of the input buffer 
// InputBuffer is a global containing a pointer to the current position in our 
// input buffer. 


len = mindnputLength, (ULONG)(*size)); 
offset = LOUSHORT(XnputBuffer); 
if (offset + len >* 65536U) 

{ 

actualLen * (USHORT) (655360 - offset); 
memcpytp, inbuf32, acfJLen); 


// min {remaining, buffer len) 

// get offset of our buffer poin ter 
// will it span 64K boundary? 

// get amount till boundary 

// copy that portion to the PKWa re buffer 


selector = HIUSHQRT(inbuf32); 
selector »= 3; 
selector^; 
selector «- 3; 
selector |- 7; 

InputBuffer = ((ULONG)selector) « 16; 
buffer += actualLen; 
actualLen - len - actualLen; 
memcpy(byffer, InputBuffer, actualLen); 
InputBuffer += actualLen; 

} 

else 

{ 

//We won't cross a 64K boundary 
memcpy(buffer, InputBuffer, len); 
InputBuffer += len; 

> 

InputLength -= len; 


// get selector 
// shift off flags 
// increment 
// shift back 
// turn on flags 

// make it a far pointer 
// bump dest buffer ptr 
// get remaining length 
// copy remaining stuff {if any) 
// bump pointer 


// copy stuff 
// bump pointer 


// subtract length 


Figure 4. ReadBuff routine runs in 16-bit but is flat-model aware. 
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WARP known as LDT tiling. An 
LDT (Local Descriptor Table) is a 
table built by OS/2 and used by 
the CPU that translates a selector 
(the value in a segment register) to 
a starting "effective" address. 
(Actually, there is also a GDT 
(Global Descriptor Table), The se¬ 
lector contains a bit that deter¬ 
mines which descriptor table is 
used: the LDT or the GDT.) LDT 
tiling is simply this: for each selec¬ 
tor value in the LDT, the corre¬ 
sponding effective address is 64K 
higher than the previous value. 
The LDT is shown in Figure 3. 

Addresses that fall within this 
range of tiled memory make up 
the OS/2 compatibility region. 
And, as it turns out, the compati¬ 
bility regions for each release of 
OS/2 from 2.0 up through and in¬ 
cluding OS/2 WARP is 10000- 
1BFFFFFF (hex), which works out 
to 512 megabytes and includes the 
entire range of application-ad¬ 
dressable storage. 

Why not 4 gigabytes? you ask 
(because you know that 2 31 = 4 gi¬ 
gabytes)* Because not all 16 bits of 
the selector are used for address¬ 
ing. One bit is used to distinguish 
between the LDT and the GDT, 
and two bits are used for deter¬ 


mining the privilege level. That 
leaves 13 bits of the selector that 
are used for addressing, plus the 
16 bits of the offset, for a total of 29 
bits— 2** = 512 megabytes. 

Since there Is no guarantee 
that future releases of OS/2 will 
provide a completely tiled address 
space, there are several ways you 
can ensure that memory you allo¬ 
cate will be tiled. The DosAllocHem 
API accepts a flag called OBJ.TILE 
that causes it to return tiled mem¬ 
ory. Additionally, the C-Set++ 
compiler takes an option, /Gt, to 
cause all roalloc operations to return 
tiled memory. 

Our interface code makes use 
of this knowledge about tiling by 
examining the addresses that are 
passed to the reaOuff and 
write.buff routines. If the buffer 
that they are handed would cross a 
segment boundary, then the buffer 
is broken up: only the portion that 
doesn't cross the boundary is 
passed first, then when the routine 
is called again to read (or write) 
more data, the next area in the next 
segment is passed. 

To convert a 32-bit flat address 
(that is, a 0:32 address) into a 16-bit 
segment/offset address (a 16:16 
address), the Compatibility Region 


Sample of i * ■ v.ion wf progr am tta r 

&plk)N 



Figure 5. Our Complete Presentation Manager program with multicolored progress bar 


Mapping Algorithm is used. This is 
a very fancy name for a very simple 
algorithm. To convert from a 0:32 
address to a 16:16 address, take the 
high-order 16 bits of the address, 
shift them left three bits, then arith¬ 
metically OR in the bits signifying 
the LDT selection and the privilege 
level (usually 3). Finally, the low- 
order 16 bits become the offset por¬ 
tion of the address. Thus, the flat 
address 00012345 becomes 
0OQR2345. Likewise, the conversion 
from 16:16 to 0:32 is the reverse 
process; take the selector, shift right 
three bits, and add the offset, as 
shown in Figure 4. (The LDT selec¬ 
tion and privilege level bits are lost 
in this process.) 

You may wonder why our 16- 
bit interface routines don't have a 
problem with the OS / DGROUP as¬ 
sumption. Ordinarily they would, 
but the Microsoft C6.Q0a compiler 
supports a compiler option that is 
specified with the memory model 
option. The u in the /Alfu option 
tells the compiler that it must ex¬ 
plicitly load the DS register with 
its own DGROUP on entry to its func¬ 
tions. The same effect would be 
achieved by adding the _loadds 
keyword to the definitions for the 
Compress and Decompress functions. 

Our interface routines also 
take advantage of the fact that 
since the read_buff and write.buff 
routines may get called many 
times throughout the course of a 
compress operation, they can re¬ 
turn status information back to the 
caller. By passing in the address of 
a status monitoring function, the 
Compress and Decompress routines will 
call that function each time the 
read.buff routine is called by 
PKWare. 

Our Test program (Figure 5) 
pulls all these ideas together. It is a 
32-bit multitasking Presentation 
Manager program that reads a file, 
calls the Compress entry point in our 
interface routine, and uses the sta¬ 
tus facility built in to our Compress 
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and Decompress routines to put up a 
dialog box indicating the progress 
of the compression operation. The 
dialog box contains a vertical 
progress bar: the blue portion indi¬ 
cates that fraction of the total input 
buffer that has been compressed 
by the implode routine; the red 
portion indicates the size of the 
output buffer relative to the input 
buffer and gives an indication of 
the quality of the compression. 
That is, the more blue you see rela¬ 
tive to red, the better the compres¬ 
sion ratio. The more red you see, 
the worse the ratio. 

In conclusion, we see that it is 
not necessary to throw away these 
nifty little object libraries just be¬ 


cause you're writing 32-bit code. In 
fact, you can even enhance them 
by writing a little bit of interface 
code around them. And by under¬ 
standing the concepts of segment 
grouping, LDT tiling, and compati¬ 
bility regions, you can make your 
32-bit code work seamlessly with 
your 16-bit code. 
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This article shows Windows programmers how to ease the transition to OS/2 and includes a useful list 
of Dos and Don 'ts. By LOU MIRANDA 


OS/2 Programming for 
the Windows Guru 


■ K., so you're a real Windows 
programming guru: you've 
learned ail the ins and outs and 
know all the tips and tricks* But now 
your organization wants you to learn 
OS/2 programming, perhaps because of 
the success of OS/2 Warp or the porta¬ 
bility to the PowerPC that it offers. 
You're starting to feel ill at ease. It's sim¬ 
ilar to the transition from high school to 
college: you're going from top dog to 
neophyte in one swift jump. 

It's really not all that bad. In fact if 
you've been in the PC industry for a few 
years, you may recall the transition you 
had from DOS to Windows—that was 
very tough indeed. The problem with 
the DOS to Windows transition was that 
you went from a text-based, procedural 
environment (DOS) to a GUI event-dri¬ 
ven interface (Windows). 

Luckily for you, the transition from 
Windows to OS/2 programming is 
much, much easier. While OS/2 cer¬ 
tainly has a number of advanced fea¬ 
tures that Windows doesn't—like 
threads and semaphores—the basic 
programming paradigm hasn't 
changed. And if you started learning 
the Win32 API, which does share many 
features with OS/2, you are well on 
your way to being an OS/2 program¬ 
ming guru. 


THE EASY WAY OUT 

There are some simple ways of easing 
the burden: cross-API libraries and code 
converters. An example of the latter is 
SMART (Source Migration Analysis 
Reporting Toolset) from One Up Corp. 
This is a useful tool that now comes free 
on the Developer Connection CD-ROM. 
It reads your source code and converts 
most of it to native OS/2 calls. What it 
can't convert, it gives you advice on 
converting yourself. Of course, the more 
you know about the OS/2 API, the more 
helpful it will be. 

A second easy option is a cross-plat- 
form library, such as Zinc, ZApp, Bor¬ 
land's Object Windows Library (OWL) 
for Presentation Manager (PM), and XVT 
These C and C++ frameworks let you 
port the majority of your code by just re¬ 
compiling. Since they don't support 100% 
of OS/2's features, it helps to know the 
OS/2 API so you can extend the frame¬ 
work in the few areas not supported. 

STRIKING SIMILARITIES 

Windows and OS/2's PM follow the 
same basic programming model: a mes¬ 
sage-based, event-driven programming 
interface. Figure la shows a minimal 
Windows program and Figure lb a min¬ 
imal OS/2 PM program. While some of 
the function names have changed, and 
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OS/2 adds an extra call or two, there is 
clearly a dramatic similarity between 
the two* 

This similarity extends to files asso¬ 
ciated with the source code* In 
Windows, you Iinclude <Windovs,h> in 
your code to get all the Windows 
macros, Idefines, and function proto¬ 
types* Similarly, in OS/2 source code, 
you Iinclude <0S2*h> to get all those re¬ 
quirements, However, there's a catch: 
before including that file, you have to 
tdefiiie some items so that it includes the 
right items* For example, any window¬ 
ing code has to Idefine INCL.PHWIN before 
it can Iinclude 0S2,h; likewise you need to 
Idefine INCL.PHGPI for graphics and 
INCL_DDSPR0CES5 for threads. The online 
help for each function lists the INCL_... 
Idefines that you must use* 

OS/2 and Windows are also similar 
in that they both have resource (**RC) 
files that contain resources such as 
menus, bitmaps, icons, string tables, and 


dialog boxes. Again, OS/2 adds a few 
refinements (such as help tables and as¬ 
sociation tables), but the similarity is 
striking (and calming!). This is no sur¬ 
prise, of course: Microsoft and IBM 
worked together on OS/2 version 1.x. 

THE OS/2 APi 

Naming Conventions * Lest you get the im¬ 
pression that converting Windows code 
to OS/2 code is trivial, let's jump into a 
discussion of the differences. Look 
closely at Figures la and lb again. You 
will notice that while the function 
names are very similar in both listings, 
all the OS/2 functions begin with Win. 
For example, where Windows has 
GetHessageQ and CreateWindowQ, OS/2 has 
WinGetHsgQ and WifiCreateUindouQ. 

This naming convention of prefixing 
a three-letter code to the function name 
makes a lot of sense. It presents a nice, 
cohesive organization to the program¬ 
mer. Table 1 gives a listing of the three- 


Operating System 
Functionaiity 

Three-letter 

Abbreviation 

OS/2 API Example 
Functions 

Windows Equivalent 
Functions 

Windowing 

Win,*. 

WinGetHsg 

WinCreateWindow 

GetMessage 

CreateWindov 

Graphics Programing 
Interface 

Gpi.*. 

GpiCharString 

GpiBox 

TextDut 

Rectangle 

Profile (INI) file 

Prf, 

Pr fQueryProf ilelnt 
PrfWriteProfileString 

G etP riv a teP fof ilelnt 

W riteP riv a teProf ileSt ring 

Drag-and-Drop 

Drg... 

DrgAcceptDroppedFiles 
DrgQueryDragltem 

DragAcceptFiles 

DragQueryfile 

Disk Operating System 

Dos... 

DosLoadflodule 

DosQueryModuleName 

LoadHodule 

Get Hod uleFile Name 

Device 

Dev *,* 

OevQueryCaps 

Devic eCapa billties 


Tahle 1. 0S/2s API is divided into sections based on a three-letter prefix. 
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// Windows Hello for OS/2 Developer: Bare-bones Hello program for MS Windows 


#indude <windows,h> 


// include the main Windows header file 


// declare your window procedure 

LRESULT PASCAL WndProc (HWND hWnd, UINT uMsg, WPARAM wParam, LPARAM IParam); 

// declare your main procedure 

int PASCAL UlnHain(HINSTANCE hCurXnstance, HXNSTANCE hPrevInstance, 

LP3TR /* IpCmdLine */, int nCmdShow) 

{ 

static char appName[] = 11 Hello Win"; 

HWND hWnd; 

MSG msg; 

WNDCLASS wndclass; 

if OhPrev In stance) 

{ 

// create & register your window class, with the desired attributes 


} 


= CSJREDRAW i CS,VREDRAW; 

= WndProc; 

= 0 ; 

= 0 ; 

= hCurlnstance; 

= Loadlcon (NULL, MISAPPLICATION); 
= LoadCursor (NULL, IDC_ARROW); 
wndclass.hbrBackground = GetStockObject (WHITE_BRUSH); 
wndclass.lpszMenuName = NULL; 
wnddass .lpszdassName s appName; 

RegisterQass (ftwndclass); 


wndclass.style 
wndclass.lpfnWndProc 
wndclass,cbCLsExtra 
wndclass.cbWndExtra 
wndclass.hlnstance 
wndclass.hlcon 
wndclass.hCursor 


// create the main window 
hWnd = CreateWindow {appName, 


"Hello, OS/2 Developer", 

WSJJVERLAPPEDWINDOW, 

CWJJSEOEFAULT, 

Ctf_USEDEFAULT, 

CWJJSEDEFAULT, 

CWJJSEDEFAULT, 

NULL, 

NULL, 

hCur Instance, 

NULL); 


// display the main window 
ShowWindow (hWnd, nCmdShow); 

UpdateWindow (hVnd); 

// start processing the messages sent to you in the message queue 
while (GetMessage (%nsg, NULL, 0, 0)) 

{ 

TranslateMessage (ftmsg); 


Figure la. Sample Windows program (continued on page 69), 
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DispatchNessage C&msg); 

> 

return Cmsg.wParam); 

> 


// your window procedure for the min window 

LRESULT PASCAL WndProc (HWND hWr>d, DINT uHsg p WPARAM wParam, LPARAM IParam) 

{ 

HDC hDC; 

PAINTSTRUCT paintStruct; 

RECT rect; 

switch (uMsg) 

{ 

// paint (draw) the main window 
case VH_PAINT; 

hDC = BeginPaint (hWnd, ftpaintStruct); 

GetdientRect (hWnd, Street); 

DrawText (hDC, "Windows Hello for OS/2 Developer!", -i, irect, 
DT.SINGLELINE ! DT_CENTER \ DTJCENTER); 
EndPaint (hWnd, fepaintStruct); 
return (0); 

// exit the application 
case WH_DESTROY: 

PostQuitHessage (0); 
return (0); 

} 

// if you don't process the message, let Windows take care of it 
return DefWindowProc (hWnd, uNsg, wParam, IParam); 

} 


Figure la. Sample Windows program (continued from page 681 



letter codes, what they stand for, 
and a few examples of each and 
their Windows equivalents* 

Careful examination of Table 1 
reveals other subtle changes. For 
example, many Get...() functions 
in Windows become [Win] Query.,. () 
functions in OS/2. Also, there has 
been consolidation in some func¬ 
tions. For example, GetParentQ in 
Windows becomes WinQueryWindow 
(0W_PARENT) in OS/2. Of course, 
OS/2 also has a number of API 
features that Windows 3.1 doesn't, 
including Workplace Shell, spooler, 
and threads. Some of these have 
equivalents in Windows95. 

Messages , Parameters, and Re¬ 
turn Values, Message names are very 


similar in Windows and OS/2. In 
fact, many are identical. WM_COMMAND, 
WN.CHAR, and WH_PAINT, for example, 
are present in both. Minor differ¬ 
ences do crop up, of course. 
Windows has WH.LBUTTONDOVN and 
WM.RBUTTONDBLCLK, where OS/2 has 
WMJUTTQNIDOWN and WM_BUTTQN2DBLCLK* 
Both Windows and OS/2 mes¬ 
sages have the same number of pa¬ 
rameters (two), but their types are 
different: 

• Windows parameters: WPARAM 

vparam, LPARAtt Iparam 

* OS/2 parameters: HP A RAM mpl, 

HPARAH mp2. 

WPARAM is a word (16 bit), and 
LPARAH is a long (32 bit), while both 
MPARAM's are longs (32 bit). Since the 


types are different, and because 
OS/2 has a more consistent order¬ 
ing of the parameters, messages 
with the same name in both 
Windows and OS/2 often have 
parameters in different orders or 
with completely different con¬ 
tents. For example, let's look at 
the WM.CHAR message. Compare the 
parameters: 

* Windows: vparam is a short and 
lparam is a long 

• OS/2: mpi comprises a short and 
two chars; mp2 comprises two 
shorts. 

So the moral of the story is that 
just because messages share a 
name doesn't mean you can inter¬ 
change their parameters. 
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// HeHoQS2.Cpp f a Hello application for OS/2 Developer 
// From an article by Lou Miranda 

// define the section(s) you want to include from os2.h 

♦define INCLJflN 

// the main OS/2 header file 

♦include <o$2.h> 


int main (void); 

// use extern'T* if you're using C++ 
extern tt C" { 

MRESULT EXPENTRY CLientWndProc( HWND hwnd, ULONG msg, MPARAM mpl, MPARAH mp2); 

} 

int main( void) 

{ 

HAB hab; // an anchor block; used only for retrieving error information 

HMQ hmq; //a message queue--where you get your application's messages 

QHSG qmsg; 

HWND hwndFrame, // the frame window (equivalent to the Windows "non-client" 
hwnddient; // the client window—where you do your drawing 
// set your frame window's flags; note that we remove the menu, icon, and 
// accelerator table flags, because if they are included then these 

// resources **must+* be defined in the RC file, which we don't have 

ULONG flFra me Flags = FCF_STANOARO k 'FCFJEHU k "FCFJECON k TCFJCCELTABLE ; 
CHAR szQassNamel] = "Kello0$2" ; 

CHAR $zWindowTitle[] * "Hello, OS/2 Developer" ; 

hab = Winlnitialize (0); // initialize OS/2"s windowing 

hmq - WinCreateHsgQueue (hab, 0L); // create a default-sized message queue 

// register your window class for the client window 

WinRegisterClass (hab, szCIassName, QientyndProc, CS_SIZEREDRAW, 0); 

// create a "standard" window, which is a frame window plus your client 
hwndFrame = WinCreateStdWindow (HWNO^DESKTOP, OL, ftfLFrameFIags, szOassName, 
szWindowTitle, OL, NULLMANOLE, OL, fthwndQient); 

// display the window 

WinSetWindowPos (hwndFrame, HWNDJTOP, 0, 0, 0, 0, 

SWP.SH0W | SWP_ACTIY ATE | SW.Z0RDER); 

// start processing the messages for your main window 
while (UinGetMsg (hab, tqmsg, NULLHANDLE, OL, 0L)) 

WinDispatchHsg (hab, Aqmsg); 

WinDestroyWindow (hwndFrame); // destroy your main window 
WinDestroyHsgQueue (hmq); // destroy the message queue 
WinTenninate (hab); // terminate the use of 0S/2's windowing 

return 01; 

} 

// your client window procedure 

MRESULT E3EPENTRY OientVndProc (HWND hwnd, ULONG msg, MPARAM mpi, MPARAM mp2) 


Figure 1b. Sample OS/2 program (continued on page 71). 
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Figure 1b. Sample OS/2 program (continued from page 70). 





Sometimes, as in the ¥H_CHAR ex¬ 
ample, the MPARAMs contain values 
other than longs. How do you re¬ 
trieve the values contained within 
them? The OS2.H file contains a 
number of macros to assist you. To 
retrieve the short value from 
W.CHAR's mpl, use 5HQRT1 FROMM P(rnpl). To 
retrieve the two chars, use 
CHAR3FR0MMP(mj>I) and CHAR4FRQMHP(mpl). 
To retrieve the two shorts from 
mp2, use SHORTIFROHWP(mp2> and 
SHQRT2FR0MMP(mp2}. 

Of course, sometimes you 
need to pack data into a parameter, 
rather than extract them out of it. 
There are macros for that too. To 
create an MPARAM composed of two 
shorts, use MPFRQM2SH0RT(x,y), where 
x and y are short variables. Another 
variation on that theme is MPFROMH- 
YND(hVnd). There are a variety of 
similar macros; search the online 
help for ''Helper Macros" for a list 
of all of them. 

Message return values are dif¬ 
ferent in OS/2, compared with 
Windows. In Windows, messages 


return an LRE5ULT, while in OS/2, 
they return an MRESULT type. Just 
like the message packing and un¬ 
packing macros, there are macros 
for packing and unpacking mes¬ 
sage results—for example, 
HRFR0M2SH0RT(x,y) and MRFROMLONG(l). 


WINDOWING AND DRAWING 
DIFFERENCES 

Now that you've got a good feel for 
the API changes, let's discuss some 
of the changes you'll discover as 
you write your first application. 
Your main application window 


OS/2 Hello for OS/2 Developer I 
k 




+ 


OS/2 Hello for OS/2 Developer I 

* 


Frame Window 


Client Window 


Figure 2. Standard OS/2 windows have both a frame window and a client window. The 
frame window includes the resizable frame, system menu/titiebar icon, titlebar, and mini¬ 
mize/maximize buttons. The client window is where you usually do your drawing. 
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is actually composed of two win¬ 
dows in OS/2: the outer frame 
window and the inner client win¬ 
dow. A similar distinction exists in 
Windows, but the outer area is 
called the nonclient or NC area of 
your application window. For ex¬ 
ample, to track the mouse in the 
NC area in a Windows window, 
you check for the VM.NCHITTEST mes¬ 
sage. So when you want to draw in 
your application, you'll usually 
want to draw in the client window, 
not the frame window, as illus¬ 
trated in Figure 2. 

When you do get ready to 
draw, OS/2's default mapping 
treats the graphics point (0,0) as 
the lower left comer of your win¬ 
dow; in Windows, (0,0) is the 
upper left comer. 

Windows abstracts hardware 


devices with the concept of the 
HDC, or handle to a device con¬ 
text. OS/2 uses the same abstrac¬ 
tion, but it adds another level, the 
HPS, or handle to a presentation 
space. Most of the Windows 
graphics device interface (GDI) 
calls use the HDC directly. In 
OS/2, the graphics programming 
interface (GPI) calls use the HPS 
instead. 

The GPI in OS/2 is much 
richer than the GDI of Windows 
3.1 and Windows 95. OS/2's GPI 
offers transformations, so you can 
rotate, skew, enlarge, reduce, and 
offset the drawing of lines, arcs, 
circles, rectangles, and text. This is 
a powerful feature that drawing 
and graphing programs will want 
to take advantage of. Another 
powerful concept absent in 


Windows is that of a bundle. 
Graphics bundles are similar to 
styles in a word processor: they let 
you predefine a set of attributes 
you can then use when drawing 
different parts of your window. 
OS/2 has bundles for characters, 
lines, and areas. 

DOS AND DON JS 

By now you're pretty hip to pro¬ 
gramming in OS/2. You've got the 
basics down pat. So let me toss you 
some hints that will make your life 
easier as a programmer or make 
your users happier. 

Don't: 

• Don't be tempted to use OS/2's 
memory allocation features 
(such as DosAllocMemO). Although 
they can be very useful in spe¬ 
cific situations (such as omitting 
the COMMIT flag for creating sparse 
arrays in memory), your code 
will be much more portable if 
you simply use the C/C++ run¬ 
time memory allocation func¬ 
tions, such as mallocO and nev(). 
Also, be aware that using 
DosAllocMemO allocates memory in 
4K blocks, even if you request 
only 1 byte! Again, using the 
C/C++ functions will prevent 
this. 

• Don't use OS/2's file routines 
(such as DosOpenO and DosReadO), 
unless you need OS/2-specific 
features such as extended attrib¬ 
utes. Using the C/C++ file func¬ 
tions will result in more portable 
code. 

• Don't use DosCreateThreadO if you 
will be using any C/C++ run¬ 
time functions in your thread. 
Use .beginthread () instead since it 
properly initializes the C/C++ 
run-time environment. 

Do: 

• Do use OS/2's CUA '91 controls, 
such as the notebook, container, 
value sets, proportional scroll 
bars, and the spin control. 
Keeping your application simi¬ 
lar to other programs will make 


Control Messages 

There are significant changes regarding control notification messages. 
In Windows, when a control notifies its parent (for example, when the 
user double-clicks in a listbox), the application gets a WH.COMMAND mes¬ 
sage. In OS/2, the application gets a WM.CONTROL message instead. 

Let's compare what happens in OS/2 and Windows when a user dou¬ 
ble-clicks in a listbox control. In Windows, the application gets a 
WH.COMMAND message, where wparam contains the listbox ID and lparam 
contains the listbox's HWND and the LBN.DBLCLK notification message. In 
OS/2, on the other hand, the application gets a WM.CONTROL message, 
where mpl contains the listbox ID and the LN.ENTER notification mes¬ 
sage, and mp2 contains the listbox's HWND. So while the kinds of infor¬ 
mation passed are basically the same, the ordering of the data and 
names of the messages change. It's the little things that'll get you! 

There is another thing to watch for in converting your code for con¬ 
trols: OS/2 consolidates the names of messages for "composite" con¬ 
trols. For example, a combo box is a composite of an entry field and a 
listbox. Windows treats this as a completely unique control, so if a 
user double-clicks in it, the application gets a CBN.DBLCLK (combo box 
double-click) message. In OS/2, the application simply gets an 
LN.ENTER (listbox enter) message. This is a simpler, more consistent 
way of doing it, but it is something you must be aware of. So don't go 
looking for a CN.ENTER message, because it doesn't exist. 
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users feel more comfortable, and 
the environment will be more 
consistent. 

• Do use threads where appropri¬ 
ate, Nothing is more annoying to 
a user than having a powerful 
system like OS/2 that's para¬ 
lyzed by a single-threading pro¬ 
gram. This is especially impor¬ 
tant in PM applications. The rule 
of thumb is that if it is going to 
take more than 0.1 second to 
process a message, send the pro¬ 
cessing off to a separate thread 
so that PM doesn't get locked up, 
■ Do try to integrate your applica¬ 
tion into the Workplace Shell, 
even if it isn't SOM-enabled. For 
example, make sure your appli¬ 
cation takes advantage of the 
drag-and-drop APT, Make sure it 
uses the ASSOCTABLE resource in 
your *.RC file so OS/2 creates a 
default template for your appli¬ 
cation's data files. Also make 
sure it takes advantage of the 
right mouse button for menus 
(by trapping the WJLCONTEXTflENU 
message, not WM_BUTT0N2UP), 

CONCLUSION 

By now you should have a pretty 
good feel for OS/2 programming. 
While this article certainly lists a 
good number of differences, it's 
important to realize that these are, 
for the most part, small changes; 
the core programming paradigm 
hasn't changed. Once you know 
Windows programming well, 
moving to OS/2 is an easy transi¬ 
tion. Just remember to incorporate 
OS/2-specific features whenever 
you can. Your customers will 
thank you, 

Lou Miranda is a former Contributing 
Editor to PC WORLD magazine. He has a 
master's degree in molecular biology; is 
currently a St Paul, Minn, -based OS/2 pro¬ 
gramming consultant; and is working on a 
book on OS/2 for the PowerPC. Lou can be 
reached on CompuServe at 73567,471 or 
via e-mail at lmirand@ibm.net 


Quadron tools cut 
32% off the average 
development time. 


T^ke it from our customers. A recent 
survey determined that, by using 
Quadron communications de 
velopment tools, they cut 
32% off their estimated de¬ 
velopment time. 

Increase your efficiency 

Our development software allows 
you to shirt communications tasks 
from the CPU on a PC to a specialized 
IBM ARTIC co-processor card that’s 
designed to handle them. You'll gain 
CPU independence and multiple high- 
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Tools that get the job done 

We have off-the-shelf solutions 
for your common data trans¬ 
mission needs, and tools for 
custom situations. Select 
from HDLC/SDLC, Bisync, 
Async X.25, LAP-B and cus¬ 
tom protocols. 

Your PC can be an ISA, EISA or MCA 
machine on which you can run vari¬ 
ous operating systems. Perhaps best 
of all, you can port the co-processor 
code you write from one operating 
system to another with little or no 
modification. 



speed ports. Each port on the IBM card 
can potentially support a different 
protocol and a different line speed. 

Applications everywhere 

Today, Quadron helps people man¬ 
age demanding applications like: 

■ Travel reservation 

■ Stock market data delivery 

■ Telecommunications switching 

■ Retail point-of-sale purchases 

■ Process control 

■ Automatic teller services 

■ Shop floor control. 


Work faster & simpler 

Quadron software is easy to install, 
easy to use, and downright productive. 
Our high-level, C-language API 
makes your co-processor pro¬ 
gramming faster. The user 
manuals have numerous code 
examples to speed you on your 
way And our support, should 
you need it, will serve up fast 
and accurate answers to your 
questions, whether they come in 
by phone, fax, or through our BBS. 

Act right away 

Does this sound like something you 
could benefit from? Contact us right 
now. 


Quadron 

209 East Victoria Street 
Santa Barbara, CA 93101 USA 
fox $05-966-7630 
telephone 805-966-6424 



© !995 Quadron Service Corporation, All trademarks arc the property qf their owners 
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Buyers Guide 



The staff of OS/2 Developer put together this special section to guide you through the various software 
tools specifically for application migration. The products described in this guide are based on surveys 
sent to vendors; they are provided as a service to you and are free to vendors. These listings do not 
represent an endorsement by OS/2 Developer. Although every effort has been made to ensure accuracy, 
we do not assume any responsibility for error or omission in this section. 


Application Migration 
Buyer's Guide 


AUTUMN HILL 

SOFTWARE INC. CircleNo. 101 

Menuet/CX 4.0 is a multiplatform GUI ap¬ 
plication framework for C++. Features 
include CUA compliancy, a range of 
GUI controls, and prebuilt dialogues. 
Menuet/CX was designed and devel¬ 
oped under OS/2, giving it a versatile 
architectural design. Price: $599. 

Autumn Hill Software Inc., 1145 
Ithaca Dr., Boulder, Colo. 80303, (303) 
495-8865, fax (303) 494-7802. 

FLEXUS 

INTERNATIONAL CORP. Circle No. 102 

COBOL spll 3.1 is a screen management 
tool for COBOL programmers* It is de¬ 
signed to deliver transparent migration 
of the user's application screens and 
source code across text and GUI inter¬ 
faces* Benefits include cross hardware 
and operating system portability* It pro¬ 
vides an interactive screen painter, 
COBOL code generator, and functional 
run-time processing. It allows users to 
develop screens once and run them in a 
variety of environments* COBOL spll 
sorts screen definitions in memory-resi¬ 
dent COBOL and maintains one 
COBOL source program with an unlim¬ 
ited number of screen file options avail¬ 
able to customers or end users. Price: 
$ 1 , 000 * 


Flexus International Corp., P.O. Box 
640, Bangor, Pa. 18013, (610) 588-9400, 
fax (610) 588-9475. 

INMARK 

DEVELOPMENT CORP . Circle No. 103 

zApp Developer's Suite 2.2 solves the 
problem of writing commercial quality 
C++ applications that run on multiple 
platforms, it consists of zApp 
Application Framework, zApp Interface 
Pack, and zApp Factory. Applications 
generated using the zApp Developer's 
Suite are single-source portable to OS/1, 
Windows, Win32, DOS Text, DOS 
Graphics, and X/Motif. Price: $1,295. 

Inmark Development Corp*, 2065 
Landings Dr*, Mountain View, Calif* 
94043, (800) 346-6275 or (415) 691-9000, 
fax (415) 691-9099. 

JBA INTERNA TIONAL Circle No. 104 

Guidelines Desktop 2.1 A is an OS/2- 
hosted, graphical, event-driven applica¬ 
tion development tool that generates 
C++ code* It provides over 30 drag-and- 
drop Presentation Manager objects. It 
utilizes an object-oriented language, JOT 
with full point and click prompting to 
aid programmers* Guidelines Desktop is 
fully SOM-enabled, Supported clients 
are OS/2 and Windows. Servers include 
the DB/2, DB2/400, DB2/6000, Oracle, 
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and ODBC. Price: $595 to $2,380 de¬ 
pending on components, 

JBA International, 3701 Algonquin 
Rd. Ste, 1000, Rolling Meadows, Ill. 
60008, (800) 522-4685, fax (708) 590-0394. 

UANT SOFTWARE CORP Circle No. 105 
C++/Views is an object-oriented applica¬ 
tion framework for developing native 
GUI programs that run on Windows, 
Windows NT, OS/2, Macintosh, or 
OSF/Motif* C++/Views includes a li¬ 
brary of C++ classes for developing GUI 
applications. It includes C++/Views 
Constructor, a unique visual develop¬ 
ment tool that unites an interface 
builder with a class browser. Price: 
$1,499, 

Liant Software Corp,, 959 Concord 
St, Framingham, Mass. 01701, (800) 237- 
1873 or (508) 875-2246, fax (508) 820- 
0035, 

NEURON DATA INC. Circle No , 106 

Elements Environment is a suite of prod¬ 
ucts that provide an environment that 
enables development of high-end 
client/server applications. The GUI 
builder component includes a compre¬ 
hensive set of graphical objects. The 
data access component lets you tap into 
a range of data sources across multiple 
platforms and separates the logical view 
from the physical data source. Price: 
starts at $6,850. There are no run-time 
fees. 

Neuron Data Inc., 156 University 
Ave„ Palo Alto, Calif. 94301, (800) 876- 
4900, fax (415) 321-3728, 

ONE UP CORP Circle No. 107 

SMART 2.0 makes porting feasible. The 
new version includes an analysis and re¬ 
porting tool and a source migration tool. 
If supports 16- and 32-bit Windows ap¬ 


plication migration to 32-bit OS/2 as 
well as 16-bit OS/2 to 32-bit OS/2. Price: 
Call (407) 982-6408, 

One Up Corp,, 1603 LBJ Freewy, Ste. 
200, Dallas, Tex, 75234, (800) 678-0187 or 
(214) 620-1123, fax (214) 620-9626. 

PARCPLACE 

SYSTEMS INC. Circle No. 108 

VisuatWorks 2.0 is a client/server tool for 
building applications using object-ori¬ 
ented technology. A Database Ap¬ 
plication Creator is included for rapid 
application development. Applications 
developed are portable across multiple 
platforms, are scalable across the enter¬ 
prise, and can have their functionality 
distributed between both clients and 
servers. Price: $4,995. 

ParcPlace Systems Inc,, 999 East 
Arques Ave., Sunnyvale, Calif. 94086- 
4593, (800) 759-7272 or (408) 481-9090, 
fax (408) 481-9095. 

QUO LTD. Circle No. 109 

Visage 1.00 allows existing DOS pro¬ 
grams to be converted into full 
Presentation Manager applications with¬ 
out requiring any change to the source 
or executable code. REXX or C is used to 
produce a graphical front end, which 
controls the background DOS program. 
It allows DOS integration for OS/2 ap¬ 
plications supporting REXX macros. 
Price: $120 to $450, 

Qiiq Ltd., Elm House, 17-19 
Claygate Ln,, Thames Ditton, Surrey, 
KT7 ODL, U.K., 0181-339-0739, fax 0181- 
398-8443. 

VISUAL SYSTEMS CORP Circle No. 110 
GUI-Kit 1.0a is a cross-platform GUI 
toolkit for C and C++. GUI-Kit simpli¬ 
fies the development of GUI-based ap¬ 
plications, Once your application is 
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written, it can be ported to 
1^1 Windows 3.1, Win NT, OS/2, and 
UNIX/ Motif. Call for a free demo 
disk. Price: $249 until Apr. 30, 
1995; $495 thereafter. 

Visual Systems Corp., 2512 
Crosstown Blvd. NE, Ham Lake, 
Minn. 55304, (800) 247-2108 or 
(612) 434-6382, fax (612) 434-6538. 

WA TCOM INTERNA TIONAL 
CORP. Circle No. Ill 

Watcom C/C++ 10.0 is a development 
system for 32-bit DOS, Windows 
NT, Win32s, OS/2 2.x, and Novell 
NLMs, and 16-bit DOS and 
Windows 3.x. It combines technol¬ 
ogy with a new integrated devel¬ 
opment environment (IDE) and set 
of tools. It includes a GUI debug¬ 
ger, a C++ class browser, and a 
profiler. There is support for C++ 
templates, exception handling, and 
Microsoft Foundation Class li¬ 
braries (MFC). Price: $199 for a 
CD-ROM package. 

Watcom VX'REXX Standard 
Edition 2.1 is a visual development 
environment for creating graphical 
OS/2 Presentation Manager appli¬ 
cations. VX®REXX combines a 
project management facility, a vi¬ 
sual designer, and an interactive 
source level debugger to deliver its 
visual development environment. 
Price: $99. 


Watcom VX'REXX Client/Server 
Edition 2.1 is a visual development 
environment for OS/2. It includes 
all the features of VX-REXX 2.1 
plus connection, query, and chart 
objects that allow you to access 
several databases, manipulate 
data, and chart the results. Fea¬ 
tures include drag-and-drop pro¬ 
gramming, bound controls, and 
multithreaded, multiwindowed, 
and drag-and-drop-enabled appli¬ 
cation development. Price: $299. 

Watcom International Corp., 
415 Phillip St., Waterloo, Ont., 
Canada, N2L 3X2, (800) 265-4555 or 
(519) 886-3700, fax (519) 747-4971. 

XVT 

SOFTWARE INC. Circle No. 112 
XVT Development Solution for C 4.0 

combines XVT-Design with XVT 
Portability Toolkit. Applications 
developed with the XVT 
Development Solution for C will 
have native look and feel and sin¬ 
gle-source portability to seven dif¬ 
ferent GUIs and over 30 hardware 
platforms. Supported GUIs include 
Windows, Windows NT, 
Macintosh, OS/2, OSF/Motif for 
UNIX and VMS, OPEN LOOK, 
and character screens for DOS, 
UNIX, and VMS. Price: $2,325 to 
$7,500 per license. 

XVT Development Solution for 


C++ 3.0 features a true application 
framework with features such as 
built-in application document view 
messaging, automatic data propa¬ 
gation, nested views, drag-and- 
drop, geometry management, envi¬ 
ronment inheritance, imaging, and 
the completely integrated Rogue 
Wave data structures. Supported 
GUIs include Microsoft Windows, 
Windows NT, Macintosh, OS/2, 
OSF/Motif for UNIX and VMS, 
OPEN LOOK, and character 
screens for DOS, UNIX, and VMS. 
Price: $2,325 to $7,500 per license. 

XVT Software Inc., 4900 Pearl 
East Circle, Boulder, Colo. 80301, 
(800) 678-7988 or (303) 443-4223, 
fax (303) 443-0969. 

ZINC 

SOFTWARE INC. Circle No. 113 
Zinc Application Framework 4.0 has a 

class library and a visual develop¬ 
ment tool to provide single-source 
code portability to over 20 plat¬ 
forms. It offers drag-and-drop, 
geometry management, printing, 
help, and a variety of user interface 
objects, such as notebook, toolbar, 
spinner, and slider. Source code 
and technical support are included. 

Zinc Software Inc., 405 South 
100 East, Pleasant Grove, Utah 
84062, (800) 638-8665 or (801) 785- 
8900, fax (801) 785-8996. 
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Product Watch 



New Products for OS/2 


BackMaster 1.1. This tape backup soft¬ 
ware for OS/2 features OS/2 Warp com¬ 
patibility, bidirectional OS/2 DOS/ 
Windows data interchange via QIC-80 
minicartridge tapes, and parallel port 
tape drive support for Conner, Iomega, 
Microsolutions, and Tecmar QIC-80 
250MB tape drives. In addition, this up¬ 
dated version of BackMaster has an en¬ 
hanced "boot from floppy" restore utility 
for rapid restart/recovery, support for 
high-speed tape accelerator cards for 
faster backup/restore operation, new 
command line options, drag-and-drop 
launch, and custom file save sets. 

MSR Corp* Circle No. 151 

Phone: (409) 564-1862, Fax: (409) 560-5868 

Blinker 3,1. Blinker 3,1 offers incremental 
linking for protected mode CA-Clipper 
programs. It provides protected mode 
support for all Microsoft C/C++ and 
FORTRAN graphics libraries, allows the 
creation of Windows DLLs, introduces 
OS/2 support, offers dual-mode support 
with internal or external overlay files, and 
doubles the link time virtual memory ca¬ 
pacity for larger libraries and .EXE files. 
This product requires a minimum of an 
8086 microprocessor to link or run real 
mode programs, while the DOS extender 
requires a minimum of an 80286 micro¬ 
processor to run protected mode pro¬ 


grams and is fully compatible with DPMI, 
VCPI, and XMS specifications* Protected 
mode programs created by Blinker 3.1 
will run under Windows, OS/2, and DOS 
for maximum portability. 

BMnkinc Circle No* 152 

Phone: (804) 747-6700, Fax: (804) 7474200 

Clearlook. Developed for OS/2, Clearlook 
maintains 32-bit power* This multi¬ 
threaded application gives users docu¬ 
ment processing capabilities through im¬ 
plementing object-oriented technology. 

Clearlook Corp, Circle No* 153 

Phone: (800) 818-LOOK 

ENFIN 4J. This is Easel Corp/s object-ori¬ 
ented client/server application develop¬ 
ment environment. ENFIN 4.1 includes 
enhanced support for reuse of user in¬ 
terfaces through interface components 
and screen inheritance, an event editor 
for creating point-and-click interfaces, 
an integrated programmer's editor for 
modifying Smalltalk source code, a 
small program generator to reduce the 
size of run-time applications, and en¬ 
hancements for better network commu¬ 
nications. Synchronicity 2.1, a business 
object modeling and persistent object 
mapping tool has been upgraded to take 
advantage of the features offered by 
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ENFIN 4.1. New for ENFIN 4.1 is 
TCP/IP support for networking 
across OS/2, Windows, and UNIX. 
ENFIN 4.1 now includes a class 
that implements the TCP/IP 
Application Programming Inter¬ 
face (API) for applications. 


Easel Corp. Circle No. 154 

Phone: (617) 221-2133 


GraphiC/0S2. Graphic/OS2 is a 32- 
bit, multithreaded OS/2 application 
that enables scientists and engineers 
to make plots of their data without 
having to learn GUI programming. 
This C library of over 240 functions 
may be used to create publication- 
quality technical graphics. Using a 
library instead of a stand-alone 
graphics program allows the user to 


see data as they are being generated. 
GraphiC/OS2 comes with full 
source code for all its library func¬ 
tions so full customization is possi¬ 
ble. This product creates the win¬ 
dow into which the graph is drawn 
and provides menus for postpro¬ 
cessing the plot when it is com¬ 
pleted. In addition to managing the 
window. Graphic/OS2 provides 
macros that can obtain prompted 
user input to display messages and 
to display textual data in a separate 
scrolling window. The same exam¬ 
ple programs for Graphic work in 
the DOS, Windows, Windows NT, 
and OS/2 versions of Graphic. 

Scientific 

Endeavors Corp. Circle No. 155 
Phone: (800) 998-1571 


OS/2 CALENDAR 


April 24-27 

Comdex/Spring 

Atlanta, Ga. 

(617) 449-6600 

May 8-10 

OS/2 Development '95 

Amsterdam, Netherlands 

32-2-538-60-40 

CompuServe: 76307,1054 

Internet: pwesterman@mfi.com 

May 21-25 

IBM Technical Interchange '95 

New Orleans, La. 

(800) 872-7109 
(508) 443-4990 

June 20-22 

PC Expo 

New York, N.Y. 

(800) 829-3976 
(201) 346-1400 

July 18-21 

OS/2 World 

Boston, Mass. 

(415) 905-2354 

August 14-18 

Software Development East 

Boston, Mass. 

(800) 441-8826 
(415) 905-2784 


High C/C++ for OS/2. With 
DirectToSOM, any C/C++ source 
code can be compiled with High 
C/C++ to create SOM-compatible 
binaries without writing Interface 
Definition Language class descrip¬ 
tions. SOM objects compiled with 
High C/C++ for OS/2 can interop¬ 
erate with SOM objects written in 
any other language. High C/C++ 
compilers include fully imple¬ 
mented C++ exception handling 
(including nested exceptions) so de¬ 
velopers can build run-time error 
handling into applications. Other 
C++ enhancements include name 
spaces to avoid name clashes with 
third-party libraries, run-time type 
information (RTTI), and ANSI C++ 
casting notation. This product also 
provides OMF common areas for 
templates, virtual function tables, 
RTTI, and in-line functions. The 
compiler includes thread-safe li¬ 
braries that can be used in multi¬ 
threaded applications, and all li¬ 
brary functions are documented as 
to reentrancy. With High C/C++, 
developers can apply thread-local 
storage over large blocks of code or 
even entire program modules with 
little or no change to their source 
code. High C/C++ includes addi¬ 
tional switches for fine-tuning func¬ 
tion in-lining, additional optimiza¬ 
tions to produce executables for 
specific processors such as the 
Pentium, improved floating-point 
performance, and support for long 
types. 

Meta ware Inc. Circle No. 156 

Phone: (408) 429-6382, Fax: (408) 
429-9273 

i++. This is a C++ class library for 
the OS/2 programming interface. 
The i++ kernel performs reference 
counting, thereby enabling proper 
management of class construction 
and destruction. In addition, this 
product allows the class library to 
act as a Virtual C++ operating sys¬ 
tem. All OS/2 error codes are 
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mapped to exception codes defined 
within the exception class hierar¬ 
chy, The i++ Online Programming 
Reference extends to one quarter of 
a million lines and documents all 
constants, classes, and methods. 
Over 100 samples covering most as¬ 
pects of Presentation Manager pro¬ 
gramming are supplied. 

Virtual Software Circle No. 157 
Phone: 61 (414) 563-256, Fax: 61 
(414) 571-695 (Australia) 

Object COBOL 3.3. This is a 32-bit 
product for migrating existing and 
developing new COBOL applica¬ 
tions that take advantage of high- 
performance PCs and operating 
systems as well as the latest pro¬ 
gramming methodologies. It in¬ 
cludes aU the features of an object- 
oriented environment. Object 
COBOL applications can execute in 
a native 32-bit environment, pro¬ 
vide access to 32-bit API routines, 
offer 32-bit performance, and pro¬ 
vide possible interface to 32-bit 
non-COBOL programs. Object 
COBOL also includes ANIMATOR 
2, a debugging tool, and support 
for mixed-language applications. 

Micro Focus Circle No. 158 

Phone: (415) 856-4161 

QOBTalk for OS/2. This product pro¬ 
vides the Smalltalk/V developer 
with full 32-bit ODBC support 
using the OS/2 Q+E ODBC Driver 
Manager. The product, together 
with the appropriate ODBC data¬ 
base drivers, supports all ODBC 
conformance levels. The Smalltalk 
developer has access to both low- 
level classes (ODBC API level) and 
higher-level classes (connection, 
statement, query, table, and so on) 
providing various levels of encap¬ 
sulations. The product includes on¬ 
line help, sample programs, and ex¬ 
amples. An ODBC Workbench 
integrated within the Smalltalk/V 
for OS/2 development environ¬ 


ment is provided as well. Exe¬ 
cutables may be distributed with no 
run-time fees. ODBTalk for OS/2 
requires OS/2 2.x, Smalltalk/V for 
OS/2, and the Q+E Driver Manager 
and the appropriate database dri¬ 
vers, or the Watcom-SQL database. 

LPC Consulting 

Services Circle No, 159 

Phone: (416) 787-5290, Fax: (416) 
787-9214 

OS/2 Imaging Toolkit Application de¬ 
velopers can incorporate high-per¬ 
formance, faster imaging capabili¬ 
ties for 36 formats into their own 
products with this software library. 
The library supports faster image 
formats: JPEG, TIFF, PCX, DIB, 
TGA, GIF, WMF, PICT, DCX, WPG, 
EPS, and BMP. Also added is a 
color-reduction technology, auto¬ 


matic thumbnails, and compression 
algorithms. 

AccuSoft Corp. Circle No. 160 
Phone: (508) 898-2770, Fax: (508) 
898-9662 



PM Patrol 3.0. This resource man¬ 
agement program schedules tasks, 
monitors and displays operating 
parameters, and continuously dis¬ 
plays selected parameters at the 
bottom of the computer display 
screen. From the status line, users 
have access to detailed system and 
hardware information, all cus¬ 
tomizable for every level of OS/2 
user. Specific features are included 
for new and "power" users as well 
as programmers and LAN admin¬ 
istrators. PM Patrol 3.0 minimum 
system requirements are OS/2 2.1 
or OS/2 WARP operating systems. 



Rexx 

Diagnostic 

Commander 


REXX Debugging Made EASY! 


RDC allows software developers, administrators, 
and ALL OS/2 professionals to quickly and efficiently 
code and test REXX command files in a fully 
interactive environment. 


♦ Full Screen Display 

♦ Breakpoints 

♦ Variable Display Service 

♦ Variable Alteration 


♦ Single Step Review 

♦ Dynamic Watch Windows 

♦ Logic Alteration 

♦ Deferred Debug Option 


And RDC supports multi-platforms 



Suitable 

Alternatives 


465*1 Old Ironside* Dr. Suite ’ill 
Santa Clara. CA VISIIS4 


Call (408)727-3142 , (800)734-7011 , 
or FAX (408)727-3170 
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MSRCorp, Circle No, 161 

Phone: (409) 564-1862 

Standard Template Library (STL) 

<Toolkit>. This product offers multi- 
thread extensions, including read 
and write locking, and is compati¬ 
ble with cfront-based compilers, 
STL <Toolkit> cross-platform avail¬ 
ability allows users the choice of 
Windows, UNIX, or OS/2 environ¬ 
ments. STL is a set of reusable col¬ 
lections and algorithms and comes 
with ThreadKit, ObjectSpace's 
cross-platform library for multi¬ 
thread development. The product 
includes a comprehensive tutorial 
and class catalog, samples, test 
suite, and a commented source 
code, 

ObjectSpace Inc. Circle No. 162 
Phone: (214) 934-2496, Fax: (214) 
663-3959 

SuperCom 3,0, This development 
tool aids programmers in the de¬ 
velopment of multiplatform com¬ 
munications applications. The 
SuperCom libraries allow pro¬ 
grammers to develop custom com¬ 
munications applications between 
computer systems using multiple 
serial ports in a multitasking envi¬ 
ronment under OS/2. Specifically, 
OS/2 developers are able to take 
advantage of 32-bit OS, multitask¬ 
ing support, and threads support. 
This allows single threads to be 
used for simultaneous file transfer. 
Features for this product include 
direct register programming; inter¬ 
rupt-driven transmission and re¬ 
ception; line status; modem status; 
buffering up to 64K; baud rates up 
to 115 Kbaud; and UART support 
for 8250, 16450, and 16550, 
SuperCom is available for C, C++, 
and Visual Basic. 


Fine Line International/ 

Adontec Computer 
Systems GmbH Circle No, 163 
Phone: (707) 887-3400, Fax: (707) 
887-1015 

System Architect This is a multi¬ 
user, repository-based application 
tool providing automated support 
for the OMT/Rumbaugh tech¬ 
nique. This product provides sup¬ 
port for integrated forward and re¬ 
verse engineering for C++ code 
generation from designs created 
using the OMT/Rumbaugh meth¬ 
odology* Both skeleton files and 
C++ headers for an object-oriented 
application are automatically gen¬ 
erated. System Architect ensures 
consistency in the manner in which 
data elements are represented in 
multiple databases. An optional 
module for System Architect, 
known as SA Object-Oriented, sup¬ 
ports three object-oriented analysis 
and design techniques: Booch, 
Coad/Ed Yourdon, and OMT/ 
Rumbaugh. SA Object-Oriented is 
$495. Users of SA Object-Oriented 
with an active maintenance agree¬ 
ment will receive the OMT/ 
Rumbaugh addition and the up¬ 
grades to Booch and Goad/ 
Yourdon without charge. The main 
System Architect product also in¬ 
cludes object-oriented analysis sup¬ 
port for Shlaer/Mellor. In early 
1995, the Shlaer/Mellor support 
will be formally added to the ob¬ 
ject-oriented option. This will in¬ 
clude added support for OOD. 
System Architect runs on any per¬ 
sonal computer that supports 
Windows 3.1 or OS/2 PM 2.L 

Popkin Software & 

Systems Inc, Circle No. 164 

Phone: (212) 571-3434, Fax: (212) 
571-3436 


Visual SlickEdit for OS/2 . This pro¬ 
grammers' editor offers procedure 
tagging, multiple clipboards, and 
compiler error processing. It pro¬ 
vides the user with a macro lan¬ 
guage called Slick-C as well as a 
DLL interface for extending the 
editor. Visual SlickEdit supports 
C/C++, Pascal, Fortran, Basic, 
dBASE, Modula-2, assembly lan¬ 
guage, COBOL, and Ada, 

microEdge Circle No. 165 

Phone: (800) 934 EDIT or (919) 831- 
0600, Fax: (919) 831-0101 

XDB-Lite. This SQL database for 
stand-alone workstations was de¬ 
veloped primarily for OEMs, 
VARS, Distributors, and System 
Integrators seeking an SQL Engine 
to embed within their current 
client/server product offerings. 
XDB-Lite is a subset of XDB's data¬ 
base engine, featuring a complete 
implementation of the SQL lan¬ 
guage as well as many features, in¬ 
cluding cascading referential in¬ 
tegrity, distributed database access, 
transaction processing, a bidirec¬ 
tional cursor, backup and recovery, 
password protection, concurrency 
control, an integrated system cata¬ 
log, and updatable views. This 
product also includes DB2 compati- 
bility, a Declaration Generator 
Utility (DCLGEN), scalable server 
support, and mainframe access. 
XDB provides a desktop or LAN- 
based SQL implementation that is 
both syntactically and semantically 
equivalent to IBM's DB2, including 
SQL Syntax, data types, return 
codes, EBCDIC support, and sys¬ 
tem catalog architecture. 

XDB Systems Circle No. 166 

Phone: (800) 488-4948 or ( 415 ) 312 - 
9300 ext, 420 


POWER UP WITH 

THE RIMSTAR PROGRAMMER’S EDITOR 

NEW VERSION 2.1 



If you're looking for a fully configurable, professional OS/2 PM 
programmer’s editor to replace your current text-mode editor - we 
have what you have been looking for! 

No hassle changing editors 

We know changing editors can be a major hassle You don't want 
to relearn a new set of keystrokes no matter how good the product 
Well, you don't have to - we have Brief, CUA. Epsilon, Multi-Edit, 
SlickEdlt, PWB, and Borland IDE keyboard mapping wailing for you. If 
you're not using one of these, let us know and we will create the 
mappings you need, 

Features designed to increase productivity 
tt has all the features you have come to expect plus special 
features designed to anticipate your needs and increase your 
productivity. Features like a 'C' source browser that eliminates those 
time consuming searches for functions global variables, typedefs, 
and macros by providing you with Instant positioning to bolh 
definitions and references. Using our powerful 'C' macro language 
you can customize your programming environment to suit your 
individual needs, 


Partial Feature List 

Z Complete ANSI *C J macro language 
Z SyntaColor™—syntax highlighting 
Z Smart C/C++ indenting & brace matching 
z Bookmarks 

Z Unlimited undo and redo 
z Timed auto save 

z Access PDK help for function under cursor 
Z Multi-threaded for no waiting 
Z Compile and jump to errors 
Z tmport/export to system clipboard 
z Keystroke record/playback 
✓ Block indent/outdent 
z Hex editing 
Z Customizable menus 

Z Column, line and block 

selection, search and replace 

Z Integrates with Workframe/2 
Z Source browser for 'C f 
z Template editing 

z Multi-buffer regular expression 
search and replace 

Z Support for version control 
Z Complete on-line help 
Z Save and restore state between sessions 

Z OS/2 2.x 32 bit PM Multi-document 
interface 


“My copy of Brief has been permanently 
retired. Keep up the good woricf - AL 


RimStar Technology, Inc. 

91 Halls Mill Rood 
Newfields, NH 03856 
Voice: (603) 778-2500 
Fax: (603) 778-2408 
BBS: (603) 778-4644 


Price $299.00 

Plus Shipping & Handling. 

To order call 1 -800-746-7007 

60 day money-back guarantee, 

A/so available for Windows and Windows NT 

Circle Reader Service Number 23 


AS products and copnpony names aie 
trademarks at registered ttod&rrwifcs o( Itielc 
respective holders. RtmStar and SyntaCdOf 
ore trademarks of RtmSiar Technology; Inc, 


© 1994 RimStar Tect¥iology be. 










































In the Race for Solutions, 

Finish First 


Introducing VisPro/Reports, the first programmable 
report writer for VisPro/REXX, VX REXX and OS/2 REXX 


On April 28,1993 HockWare Inc, shipped 
VisPro/REXX. the first OS/2 visual programming tool 
for REXX, Since then, we've achieved many other 
firsts, VisPrn/REXX, VisPro/C and VisPro/C++ are the 
first REXX, C and C++ tools to incorporate drag and 
drop programming, an entity-relationship database 
designer, and a rich set of add-on objects including: 
spreadsheet, business graphics, formatted entry field, 
clock and calendar. Whether you're using REXX T 
C-Presemalion Manager or IBM's User-Interface Class 
Library; there is a VisPro product to meet your needs. 

Yet Another First 

VisPro/Reports is the latest addition to the VisPro 
family of OS/2 programming products, VisPro users 
will recognize die easy-to-use 
CUA91 user-interface and ^ 

the drag and drop 
style HockWare 
pioneered years ago. 

Designing Reports 
is Easy 

* WYSIWYG, freedom 
report design tool. 


* Banded report options allow you to choose 
from a rich set of headers, footers and groups, 

- label reports allow you to select from a large list 
of Avery labels. 

* Support for multiple line text, derived fields, 
business graphics, bitmap images, rectangles, 
lines and ellipses. 

* Many object properties to choose from, including 
any OS/2 font, 16 million colors, line styles, 

fill patterns and drop shadows. 

* Wide selection of Geld options, International 
currency and formulas. 

4 Numerous sample reports included. 

Report Printing is Easy 

- Seamlessly print or preview reports from any 
OS/2 REXX environment including VisPro/REXX. 

VX REXX and plain OS/2 REXX, 

4 Use your favorite REXX-enabled databases and third 
party libraries for access to DB2, ,DBF files, 
EHLLAP1 mainframe connections and more. 

* A runtime DLL of less than 1OOK can be 
distributed royalty' free. 



The Complete VisPro Family 

VisPro/Reports.$199 

VisPra/REXX Gold...$299 

VlsPro/REXX Bronze .... $ 99 

VisPro/REXX Data Entry Object Pack* .... $119 

VtsPro/C or VisPro/t++ .,.$399 

VisPro Development Suite ..$599 

(includes VisPro/REXX Gold, C and C++) 


Whether you've already discovered die 
VisPro family of visual 
programming products or you're 
just getting to know us, meet 
our latest member, 

VisPro/Reports, And be the 
to get where you're going. 


HockWare Incorporated 

RO, Box 33d 

Cary. NC 27S12-0336 

919-380-0616 

919-380-0757 FAX 

Go HockWare on CompuServe 

hockware@vnet.net on Internet 


Hock. 

V/are 



HockWare, Ms Pro/C. VisPnvt++ t VisPro/REXX and YftPrc/Reports an* trademarks of HockWare Incorporated. All other company, product and brand names are trademarks and/or registered trademarks of their 

respective holders and are mentioned for reference purposes only, 0199s HockWare Incorporated. All rights reserved. 
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